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Shug To Retire at End of ’75 Season 
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TECHNOLOGY AND CHANGE—Dr. W. David Lewis, 


eer 


Hudson 


Professor of History and Engineering at Auburn, introduced the conference 
on “Technology, Human Values, and the Southern Future. Dr. Lewis is 


director for the project sponsored by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities of which the conference is a part. 


For Architecture— 


Building Plans Approved 


Preliminary designs for a three-million dollar architecture 
complex have been approved by the Campus Planning Com- 
mittee and Auburn President Harry M. Philpott. Construc- 


tion of the complex to house 
three programs of the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts is to 
begin early in 1976. The 
building, to be locatedin Graves 
Center, is to be occupied in the 
fall of 1977. The two-part 
building, or complex, will house 
the offices of the Schools and its 
Departments of Building 
Science and Architecture, which 
includes the Interior Design 
program. One section will 
provide classrooms and studios; 
another offices, a library, 
bookstore; and auditorium. 
Plans for the building are 
among the most elaborate the 
Campus Planning Committee 
has ever approved, according to 
its chairman Col L. FE. 
Funchess: “It is special in that it 
is going to be a building where 
architecture is being taught.” A 
committee of architecture facul- 


ty and students supervised the 


planning of the facility, which 
was designed by the firm of 
Northington, Smith, Kranert 
and Tomlin of Florence and 
Huntsville. 

Dean Keith McPheeters says, 
“The building is designed for an 
addition to be made later to 


house those parts of our 


program not accommodated in 
this new facility.” 

The new architecture building 
plus a building to house the 
Department of Art eventually 


will complete the Fine Arts- 
the 


Center, reuniting 
departments of the School. 
which are currently spread over 
the campus from the current 
architecture building, Biggin 
Hall, to the new theatre and 
music buildings in the Graves 
Center area. The Peet Theatre 
was the first part of a program 
to build. a Fine Arts Center. 
Since that time, the second 
phase of the Goodwin Music 
Building has been completed 
and the Department of Music 
has moved over to the Fine Arts 
Center to join Theatre. A third 
phase of the music building to 
contain classrooms, choral 
facilities, and a recital hallis yet 
to be built, subject to funding. 
Following the Music 
Department’s move, the Art 
Department has spread out into 
the old Music Building and is 
now occupying space in at least 
four campus buildings: Smith 
Hall, the Textile Building, the 


(Continued on page 2) 


With Industrialization— 


Can the South keep its uniqueness during the coming 
years of change? Does it want to keep it? What parts does it 
want to keep? How will the South and the Southerner be in- 


already gone through a similar 
process of development?” 


fluenced by the great influx of 
industry and technology? These 
are some of the questions ex- 
plored by a wide variety of 
Southerners—and a few 
Yankees—who met at Auburn 
April 3-5 for a conference on 
Technology, Human Values 
and the Southern Future spon- 
sored by Auburn University 
through a grant from the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities. : 

Dr. David Lewis, Hudson 
Professor of History. and 
Technology at Auburn and 
director of the project, opened 
the conference by raising the 
fundamental question: 

“How can the South, which 
faces the prospect of un- 
paralleled growth in the 
remainder of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, preserve what is best about 
its regional heritage and enjoy 
the benefits of economic. and 
technological change, but at the 
same time avoid the mistakes 
that have been made in other 
parts of the country that have 


Auburn Conference 
on Technology 
Human Values and 
The Southern Future 


And he amplified the question 
by adding, “we are beginning to 
see that economic growth must 
be, and technological change 
must be, accompanied by fund- 
amental values if man is to en- 
joy a future worth having. It is 
not only that heedless, 
haphazard growth of the unan- 
ticipated results of 
technological innovation can 
produce a badly ravaged 
natural environment; it can also 
inflict heavy damage on human 
values as well as eroding the 
quality of personal 


relationships, disrupting what 
once were workable institutions 
and smashing time-honored 


religion, 


AUBURN, ALABAMA 


, 


‘traditions which still possess R 


meaning and beauty for many 
people.” 

The university, he pointed out 
is a unique source place for the 
consideration of technology and 
what technological advances 
are possible, but Dr. Lewis 
emphasized that, “it is also the 
home of teachers and scholars 


who are interested in such dis- 


ciplines as history, philosophy, 
: political science, 
sociology, and the other liberal 
arts. It is important that these 


resources be brought to bear | 


upon the quality of the Southern 
future, 


opinion with the special 


perspectives that only the 
humanities can give.” Ee 


In the process of the con- 
ference, Auburn professors did 


just that: providing faculty from s 


history, sociology, psychology, 
business, architecture, 
educational -television, 
economics, and English for in- 
teraction with the some 100 peo- 


ple from over the South who 
-were here for the conference. 


(Continued on page 2) 


ARCHITECTURE BUILDING—Preliminary plans for the 2-building complex to house three programs in 
School of Architecture and Fine Arts have been approved. Aboveisan artist’s rendering of the main entrance. 
The construction is scheduled to begin in early 1976. 
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SOUTHERN 


How Uniqu 


In his travels around the 
South interviewing people, Dr. 
Lewis looked for a common 
denominator—the result he 
found was: | 

“Almost everybody believed, 
as I do, that the South which is 
still trying to play catchup foot- 
ball with more highly-developed 
sections of the country, simply 
cannot afford to be hostile 
towards growth. But there was 
also a nagging sense that 


growth could cost too high a » 


price. 
‘Growth could cost 
too much’ 


“Here it seems to me were the 
common denominators. 
Everybody we interviewed, 
without exception, was in some 
way concerned about that in- 
definable yet precious thing 
called community. They knew 
that the South is one of the few 
areas in the country for which a 
sense of community still 
remains. They were worried 
about the inroads which may be 
made upon community, in the 
sense of belongingness, in the 
future by growth of 
technological change, and they 
were also concerned about how 
the same developments might 
affect the precious quality of 
personalism—I can find no 
better word, personalism—that 
still characterizes human 
relationships in this part of the 
country. 


Architecture 
Building 


(Continued from page 1) 


Music Building, and the Art 
Annex, a former dwelling on 
South College Street. 

Last fall a portion of the 
Architecture program moved to 
Broun Hall where first and se- 
cond year studios are held, giv- 
ing additional room for upper 
level architecture courses in 
Biggin Hall. 

When Architecture and 
Building Science move into the 
new building, the Art Depart- 
ment program will be con- 
solidated in Biggin Hall untilits 
own facility is built in the Fine 
Arts Center. 


ECONOMICS—Panelists 
from the left, Edgar T. Thompson of Duke University, 
Author James Dickey, Dr. Eugene Stanaland, head of 


included 


A&M. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Auburn’s Economics Department, and Author Paul ° 
Hemphill ’59, currently writer-in-residence at Florida 


Photo by Curtis A. Mauldin 


e can the South Stay? 


“I share these concerns. A creasing, and that it is up to us 


Northerner by birth who had 
never been south of Chapel Hill 
until about four years ago, Ilove 
the South; and I have no desire 
ever to live anywhere else. And 
this is precisely because I have 
found here a sense of communi- 
ty, of belongingness, and of 
satisfying interpersonal 
relationships. 


‘Precious thing 
called Community’ 


“What is community? Many 
things, no doubt, but above all 
else it involves ability of people 
to relate to one another as peo- 
ple, not as faceless abstractions. 
It involves the personal touch. 
At its worst—and the South has 
seen many examples of this as 
well as other sections of the 
country—it represents confor- 
mity, the suppression of differ- 
ing opinions, and the instinct of 
the herd. At its best—and the 
Southern tradition seems to me 
to include this also—it respects 
and even cherishes the traits 
and characteristics that make 
people different from one 
another and refuses to let these 
things stand in the way of a 
sense of belongingness. It prizes 
the right to be unique. That is 
what I mean by community and, 
to a certain extent, what I mean 
by personalness.... 

“I am a historian of 
technology and I know that 
technological change can bring 
in its wake what the author of 
The Americanization of Dixie 
has summed up as increasing 
depersonalization and a steady 
erosion of the sense of place, of 
community, of belonging. But I 
also believe that this does not 
have to be the case. 


‘Men can use Tech- 
nology instead of 
letting it use him’ 


“Man can, if he so desires, use 
technology instead of letting 
technology use him. Further- 
more, I believe we now are enter- 
ing a crucial phase of 
technological development in 
which the capacity of 
technology to be used for good or 
for ill is dramatically in- 


to choose.” 


Problems and 
Blessings of 
South 


In other parts of the con- 
ference, panelists and speakers 
explored details of the questions 
raised by Dr. Lewis in the open- 
ing address. They talked about 
particular problems and 
blessings of the South and 
Southerners and about the 
South’s relationship to the rest 
of the United States, historical- 
ly and currently. They talked 
about their own experiences as 
Southerners; they interacted 
with other conference par- 
ticipants, and they reacted 
against and talked to the con- 
ference keynote speakers which 
included Dr. Robert Coles, Dr. 
Kenneth Boulding, Dr. Edgar 
Thompson, Paul Hemphill, Dr. 
Vivian Clark, James Dickey, 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


Auburn Conference on 


Technology, 


Human Values and The Southern Future 


Dr. Melvin Kranzberg, Dr. Ray 
Marshall, Brandt Ayers, Dr. 
Thomas M. Jenkins, in addition 
to a group of Auburn humanists 
who conducted special sessions. 


Once the conference itself (see 
details in other stories in the 
following pages) was over, Dr. 
B. Eugene Griessman, Alumni 
Professor and Head of the 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and associate 
director of the project, thought 
back over the conference, the 
project, and talked about what 
he and Dr. Lewis hoped to ac- 
complish with it, what they did, 
and what their plans for the 


` future are. 


Asked how he felt now that 
the conference was over, he im- 
mediately laughed and said 
“relieved,” then went on to ex- 
plain what ambitious project 
the two, with the assistance of 
Administrative Assistant Vicki 
Braund, had undertaken: “‘We 
had carefully selected conferees 
who were expected to interact 
with speakers and with each 
other. In addition to the regular 
speeches to which the public 
was invited we had a number of 
special sessions in which 
Auburn humanists led dis- 
cussions. We also had resource 
people from the physical 
sciences and engineering who 
were available for questioning.” 


Vignettes of 
Typical Alabamians 


Besides the main keynote 
sessions and the private discus- 
sion sessions, there were audio- 
visual presentations before each 
session in the form of short 
vignettes of typical Alabamians 
who talked about themselves 
and how they felt about the 
South. These film clips will be 
incorporated later with films of 
the sessions which will be 
shown on ETV beginning next 
fall. In addition a documentary 
film by prize-winning Roger 
Hagan and Associates will be 
shown on commercial televi- 


sion. The purpose of the films, 
Dr. Griessman explained will be 
to “Sensitize a large number of 
persons in the region to the 
issues that we face as 
Southerners in the latter part of 
the Twentieth Century.” 


‘Can’t say we 
Haven’t Been 
Warned’ 


A native Southerner who has 
spent all his life in the South, Dr. 
Griessman says, “We may not 
be able to avoid the difficulties 
of other regions as we in- 
dustrialize just as they in- 
dustrialized, but we can’t say we 
weren't warned by what we 
have seen in other regions. 

“We know what will happen if 
we build major highways 
without limited access—we will 
have just another congested 
dangerous thoroughfare. We 
can see what will happen to 
Auburn in 20 or 30 years around 


‘the by-pass by looking at what 


has happened around the by- 
pass at Montgomery for in- 
stance.” 


Speakers Bank 


Next on the agenda is a 
workshop in late fall for 
presidents and leaders of service 
groups who will come to Auburn 
to find out what is available to 
them from the project leaders. 
Dr. Griessman says, “we are 
developing a speakers bank of 


‘ Auburn humanists who will pre- 


sent programs and lead dis- 
cussions on the future of the 
South. We will tell the service 
group presidents what we have, 
let them see what we have, and 
then make our speakers 
available to their groups. 

“We hope the total program 
will help emphasize the fact that 
we have some very beautiful 
parts of our heritage that are 
worth saving. I guess you could 
sum up what we want to do by 
saying ‘heighten awareness’— 
particularly heighten 
awareness concerning the 
dangers and opportunities of 
development.” 


LISTENING—Dr. B. Eugene Griessman, left, Alumni Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and associate director of the Auburn Conference on Technology-and the Southern Future, listens 


with Dr. Ray Marshall of the University of Texas and Prof. Norma Carson of Auburn University who responded to 
Dr. Coles’ address. 


Photo by Curtis A. Mauldin 
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—Campus Roundup— 


77 Graduate With Honor 


When the graduates filed across the stage in Memorial 
Coliseum on Winter Graduation Day March 18, 77 honor 
students were among them: 14 graduating with highest 


honor; 16 with high honor, and 
47 with honor. Those 
_graduating with highest honor 
were: Christi Nelle Clarke of An- 
niston, B.S. in education; Debra 
Joy Mozingo of Montgomery, 
B.S. in education; Deborah 
Lynn Roberson of Birmingham, 
B.S. in education; Joseph 
Leonard Cobb, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering; Henry Belk 
Brooks of Buena Vista, Ga. B.S. 
in chemistry; Paul Lewis Cam- 
mack of Montgomery, B.S. in 


biology; Dale Bryant Elmore of: 


Tavares, Fla., B.S. in medical 
biology; Anne Golden of Brun- 
didge, B.S. in medical 
chemistry; Roger James 
Hudgins of Montgomery, B.S. in 
chemistry; John Blakely Isbell 
of Fort Payne, B.S. in medical 
chemistry; Norman Hill Rhan, 
III, of Montgomery, B.S. in 
medical chemistry; Robert 
Edward Russell of Auburn, B.S. 
in medical chemistry; Virginia 
Vogelsang Bennett, B.S. in ac- 
counting; Rolland Hollis Mann, 


Jr., of Tallassee, B.S. in in- 


dustrial management. 
Graduates with high honor 
include: Rose Mary Brackin of 
Alton, B.S. in marine biology; 
Ronald Terry Cates of Vestavia, 
B.A. in speech; William Daniel 
Finlayson, III, of Leesburg, 
Fla., B.S. in biological science; 
Philip Jeffrey Holt of Bir- 
mingham, B.S. in chemistry; 
Robert Franklin Scofield of Jop- 
pa, B.S. in pre-medicine; Yen- 
Ming Chiu of Auburn, B.S. in 
business administration Royce 
Alan Palmer of Auburn, B.S. in 
business administration; James 
Robert Standridge of Decatur, 
B.S. in business administration; 
Margaret Debra Knight Hooks 
of Montgomery, B.S. in educa- 
tion; Jan Lee Keebler Ingram of 
Montgomery, B.S. in education; 
Janet Lou Lawley of Bessemer, 
B.S. in education; Gail Patricia 
Hopper Zeanah of Alexander. 


City, B.S. in education; George 
Lawson Griffith, Jr., of Enter- 
prise, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering; Steven Taylor 
Beck of Savannah, Ga., 
Bachelor of Industrial 
Engineering; Judy Gay 
Carleton of Birmingham, B.S. 
in family and child develop- 
ment; Cynthia Ann Reich of 
Dalton, Ga., B.S. in family and 
child development. 

With honor- graduates are: 
Douglas Stewart Allen of 
Florence, B.S. in zoology; 
Margaret Helen Grimmett 
Patterson of Birmingham, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts; Joe 
Robert Bragg of Guntersville, 
B.A. in history; William Carlisle 
Carn, III, of Ozark, B.A. in 
history; Joan Dale Davis of 
Sheffield, B.A. in sociology; 
Joseph Dale Hubbard of An- 
niston, B.A. in political science; 
Carolyn Anne Holdsworth 
Leverett of Montgomery, B.A. in 
English. 

Aura Kristen Moody of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., B.A. in 
foreign language; Deborah 
Lynn Taylor Morgan of Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., B.S. in foreign 
language; Anna Louise Kizzire 
Pearson of Aliceville, B.S. in 
sociology; Ramona Joe Rice of 
Enterprise, B.A. in English; 
Katherine Folwell Grafton of 
Birmingham, B.S. iñ speech; 
Teresa Anne Warren Varner of 
Tallassee, B.A. in speech. 

James Kendall Adkins of 
Auburn, B.S. in medical 
chemistry; Margie Clarice 
Latham of Gainesville, Ga., B.S. 
in biology; Diane Patricia 
Stubbs of Birmingham, B.S. in 
math; Richard Getaz Taylor of 
Morristown, Tenn., B.S. in 
public administration. 

Frances Challen Wall of 
Huntsville, B.S. in Math; 
Thomas Wareing of Opelika, 
B.S. in medical chemistry; 
Thomas Alexander Diasio of 
Winter Park, Fla., B.S. in ac- 


SELF-CONTROL—Graduate assistant Jim Hall of Anderson, S. C., 
monitors subject Debbie Lindsey of Elba asa part of psychological research 
being conducted at Auburn by Dr. Leonard H. Epstein, studying the 
possibility of teaching patients to detect their heart rate and blood pressure 


changes in order to aid them in controlling such disorders as anxiety and 
hypertension. 
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members have been named to the Advisory Council for 
Journalism and Communication. Those present for the 
meeting on April third included, seated: Ray Jenkins, 
editorial editor for the Alabama Journal; Jim Wood, 
publisher of the News Daily of Jonesboro, Ga. Ivy Ber- 
man ’60, news reporter for WSFA-TV in Montgomery 
and anchor woman for the “Twelve O’Clock Report”; 
Clifford Durr of Wetumpka, lawyer and former Com- 
missioner of the Federal Communication Commission. 


COMMUNICATIONS ADVISORS—Nine new Standing from left: Len Hensel ’48, vice president and 
general manager of WSM AM-FM in Nashville, Tenn.; 

Edward Wegener, director of the Educational Televi- 
sion Department at Auburn University; and Patsy 
Avery of Columbus, Ga., television hostess. Not pre- 
sent were new members Rep. Jack Venable ’61, editor 
and publisher of the Tallassee Tribune; Patricia Grace 
of Washington, D. C., director of community affairs for 
the National Association of Broadcasters; and Anne 
Rivers Siddons ’58, free lance writer from Atlanta, Ga. 


ad 


counting; Linda Sue Smith of 
Dothan, B.S. in business ad- 
ministration; Cathy Adamson 
of Wedowee, B.S. in education; 
Kimberly Diane Killion Bussey 
of Mobile, B.S. in education. 

Cynthia McCoy Jones of Bir- 
mingham, B.S. in education; 
Jenney Hood Crouch of Bir- 
mingham, B.S. in education; 
Karen Adams Farmer of Troy, 
B.S. in education; Susan Marie 
Grabiak of Birmingham, B.S. in 
education; Jeanette Kay McIn- 
tosh of Montgomery, B.S. in 
education; Peggy Eva Meehan 
of Huntsville, B.S. in education; 
Kathy Ann Burleson Peoples of 
Guin, B.S. in education. 

Susan Elizabeth Reynolds of 
Birmingham, B.S. in education; 
Shelly Alicia Thompson of 
Greenville, Ga., B.S. in educa- 
tion. 

Rosanne Tidwell of Oneonta, 
B.S. in education; Jack Kenneth 
Swinehart of Akron, Ohio, 
Bachelor of Aviation Manage- 
ment; Robert Sherwin Wilker- 
son of Newberry, Fla., Bachelor 
of Aviation Management; Pete 
Lawrence Anderson of 
Chancellor, Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering; William LaDon 
Beesley of LaGrange, Ga., 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering; 
Alice Jean Bramlett Alexander 
of Birmingham, Bachelor of: 
Electricai Engineering; Gerard 
Francis Nachreiner of Colum- 
bus, Ga., Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering; Steve R. Taylor of 
Auburn, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering; Sheila Joyce Kolb 
of Montgomery, B.S. in nutri- 
tion and foods; Lynn Mayfield 


Sides of Alexander City, B.S. in 
family and child development; 


Stirling Stewart Carpenter, Jr., 
of Hickory, N.C., B.S. in phar- 


macy; Gerald Lane Newbern of . 


Florence, S.C., B.S. in phar- 
macy. 
* k * 


HOW COME TEST 
SCORES DOWN?—Are 
today’s high schoolers getting 
too little education? the wrong 
kind? or what? University and 
placement test officials at 
Auburn and across the nation 
would like to know the answer 
because the average high school 
scores have been going downhill 
since 1970. Auburn’s Director of 
Educational Services Wilbur 
Tincher suggests that the lower 
average comes because, as the 
American College Test ACT 
directors say, l. morestudentsin 
the lower half of the graduating 
class are taking the tests and 2. 
more students are taking the 
test in their junior year instead 
of their senior. Others suggest 
that television and visual lear- 
ning methods are having an im- 
pact on students who must read 
a test instead of seeing it. 
Auburn entering freshmen 
averages have fallen from the 
peak year of 1970: ACT 23.4 to 
22.6 in 1974 and SAT from 
1060.3 in 1970 to 1032.3 in 1974. 


* k * 


CONTROL YOUR BLOOD 
PRESSURE—Dr. Leonard 
Epstein is conducting research 


at Auburn to see if people can 
recognize internal symptoms of 
high blood pressure and fast 
heart beat so that they can con- 
sciously control potential health 
problems without drugs. Dr. 
Epstein says, ‘‘Self- 
management of problems such 
as cigarette smoking is easily 
taught because a person knows 
when heis smoking. In the case 
of increased heart rate or blood 
pressure, however, self- 
management is more difficult to 
teach because the internal 
response is not as easily 


recognized.” Heis working with . 


trial and error and with a 
process called “fading” in 
which a light is flashed every 
time a subject’s heart rate goes 
above a certain level then as 
gradually the light’s brightness 
fades as person becomes able to 
detect heart rate or blood 
pressure change. 


k*k k 


NO MELTING POT— 
Speaking to the Alabama 
Academy of Science meeting at 
Auburn in April, Dr. Cordell 
Wynn called the melting pot 
theory of America a “quaint 
myth.” He said there is no 
‘model American’ and “recogni- 
tion of the maintenance of 
cultural diversity is crucial not 
only to a particular group’s sur- 
vival, but to the basic tenets that 
support the democratic ideal.” 
He called for recognition of a 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Here and There— 
A Matter of Principle 


by Jerry Roden, Jr., ’46 


On March 23, The Birmingham News reported 
in a front page story that the achievement of 
Alabama public school students continues to 

i drop in reading, mathematics, 
and language—with the most 
significant drop in the attain- 
ment of language skills. The 
News further indicated that the 
results of a 1973-74 statewide 
testing program showing the 
drop are to be released to the 
Alabama Legislature by the 


Commission. 


From the foregoing facts, we can easily deduce 
that student under-achievement is the prime 
weapon in the education forces’ arsenal for ob- 
taining more adequate state financing of public 
schools. And other news sources suggest that 
money to reduce the number of students per class 
will serve as the basic rationale for the increases 


- requested. 


Before going further, I want to make clear my 
whole-hearted endorsement of more adequate 
financing for public education—Alabama has 


_ trailed the nation in per pupil expenditure far too 


long—and to reiterate my often published convic- 
tion that there is no substitute in the educational 
process for reasonably small classes: In 
language study, at least, individual interaction 
between teacher and student is indispensable for 


_ satisfactory results. 


Up to a certain point, then, I am with all of the 
forces of education. But past that point, I must 
part company with many of them. Without 
detracting one iota from my support of increased 
state support and reduced student loads, I wish to 
submit that more money and reduced student 
loads alone will not provide the desired remedy: 
In the background as I write, a radio commen- 
tator is reporting someone else’s lament of a 
national decline in literacy. Those better financ- 
ed schools in other states aren’t getting the job 
done either. 


What is the problem then? Obviously, I can’t 
answer the question in a column when far more 
competent men have devoted books to it. But we 
can once more point to the root of the problem: 


Our education system is geared to quantity, not 
quality. 


Let us take explicit note of two facts and their 
logical consequences: The state funds ap- 
propriated for elementary and high school educa- 
tion will be allocated to school systems and then 
to individual schools primarily on the basis of 
average daily attendance. State colleges and uni- 
versities will enter the legislative arena and 
emerge with the appropriations they receive 
primarily on the basis of the size of their 
enrollments. : 


The logical consequence is for public school ad- 
ministrators to do everything within their power 
to keep as many students as possible in the 
classroom every possible day from the first 
through the twelfth grades. And the corollary 
consequence for college administrators is to do 
everything possible to build enrollment. 


Of course, many administrators at both levels 
will resist the temptation inherent in this 
arrangement which places the central emphasis 
on quantity rather than quality. But the majority 
will not resist, and most of those will not even 
consider themselves tempted, for they are victims 


Alabama Education Study 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Come on now, admit it. You thought thet Gen. 
Robert E. Lee was born witha beard, didn’t you? I 
did too. I imagined that his mother had to get the 
little tyke’s gray whiskers out of the way to feed 
him. 3 

Our philosophy “turn the page and you'll find 
something else you didn’t know” has turned out 
to be unerringly accurate again. 


I just found out—and I don’t charge the History 
Department one red cent for plagiarizing my 
plagiarism—that Gen. Lee didn’t start his beard 
till the first year of the Civil War. He was sent to 
try to straighten out some faltering Confederate 
forces in the Alleghenies west of the Shenandoah 
Valley. 


It was bad duty. He was dealing with some inef.- 
ficient, uncooperative generals. 


“In the primitive camp Lee stopped shaving 
and a full gray beard covered his handsome 
face.” 


Surely there must be many pictures of Lee 
before the beard, but until just before this writing, 
I don’t remember ever seeing one. It’s just as well. 
The General didn’t look bad without his beard, 
but he looked just, well, ordinary. 


And the story of Abe Lincoln’s beard is well 
known, about how the little girl told him that she 
thought he’d look better with a beard, and he 
agreed with her and decided that, by George, he’d 
grow one, and he did, thus creating probably the 
most famous profile in history, the one on the pen- 
ny. 


This fellow Burnside also became famous, 
mainly for not shaving part of his face. He was 
different, though. He shaved his chin, but let the 
whiskers grow on his upper lip and on the sides of 
his face. His name became a part of the language, 
although in a shuffled version. 


Beards and mustaches have waxed and waned 
in popularity down through history. I tried 
several times, back in younger days to get a 
mustache started. Grandpa had one, after all. 


His was bushy, sort of like Joseph Stalin’s, ex- 
cept a little more so, and it was gray. He’d careful- 
ly brush it out of the way when he’d sip coffee 


from his saucer, but some of it would always get 


in it anyway. 


I could never decide for sure what type of 
mustache I wanted to grow, one like Grandpa’s or 
an elaborate thing like Gus Denny’s or 
something rather suave like Robert Taylor used 
to wear. 


When it’d get grown out enough to be seen I 
would never know what to do with it, so I’d shave 
the whole thing off and keep it off till the mood 
would strike again and I’d gothrough the routine 
once more. 


eee | 


of an educational theory that has seduced us all 
to some extent: the notion that social interaction 
and certain intangible benefits therefrom are 
more important than the inculcation of the three 
R’s in the educational process. 

Until we alter the principle upon which we 
allocate school funds, all the gold that used to be 
in Fort Knox will not reverse fully our downward 
drop in literacy. ~ 


General Lee Born with Beard? 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from the Auburn Bulletin) 


The mood hasn’t struck in many years. 
However, the magnificent growths adorning the 
upper lips of Wyman Hidreth and Dick Graves 
and Henry Hawkins have almost inspired me to 
have another go at the thing. They have nice, 
thick ones that add just the right touch to their 
otherwise rather un-awe-inspiring faces. 


Auburn Bulletin Photo, Artworky Marianne Sansing ’74 


Hmmm. I don’t know. A simple mustache may 


anot be what I’m looking for. I took pen in hand ` 


and doodled around with the picture of the poor 
Sad Sack that usually adorns this page 
somewhere near the top of this column. Iinked in 
a nice, solid mustache. But I didn’t stop there; I 
also added a really inspirational beard, kind of a 
modified Van Dyke type. 


With just a few strokes of the pen, the face was 
transformed from an utterly blah, pedestrian one 
to a countenance that positively demanded 
respect and admiration. Feel free to unleash your 
creative spirit on the picture if you’re so moved. 


Maybe....It’s the developing stage that is 
awkward. If a body could go into hiding until the 
project reached fulfillment and suddenly 
reappear with the growth rich and luxuriant, oh! 
what an impression would be made, what envy 
there would be among those sickly-looking clean 
shaven slobs. Ha! 


Maybe with the upcoming bicentennial 
celebration there'll be a rash of beard and 
mustache growing. That’d suit me fine. 


If it’s OK with everybody, though, let’s skip the 
powdered wigs and the white hose. . 


\ 
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—ONLY YESTERDAY— 


Bidez Named Captain After Unblimished Season 


By David Williams ‘74 


Sixty-Years Ago: At a meeting of the varsity football 
team of 1914 Mr. Paul Bidez was elected captain for the 1915 
season. Mr. Bidez was one of the returning veterans for the 


Tigers, having played on the 
1912 team and on Auburn’s 
championship teams of 1913 
and 1914. The Alumnus 
reported “he was famous as a 
member of the Fullback 
Quartet, and his main forte has 
been his ability to gain through 
any line when fresh in a contest. 
His principal fault has been his 
inability to last out a game due 
to his light weight for the 
strenuous duties of an Auburn 
fullback.” 

Before nominating a captain, 
the members of the varsity upon 
a motion by Mr. Bidez, voted un- 

animously to elect F.U. (Red) 
Harris as an honorary captain. 
After corralling the greatest 
honors for himself and for 
Auburn, Red was injured in the 


Carlisle game so that he would ` 


hardly be able to play the next 
season. Not a single point was 
scored against Auburn in 1914 
and the only blemish, if you can 
call it one, was a 0 to 0 tie with 
Georgia. j 

Auburn men were everywhere 
at a meeting of the Alabama 
Education Association: Presi- 
dent C.C. Thach of Auburn was 
unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the association. 
Mr. Charles A. Brown ’92 of Bir- 
mingham High School, Mr. J.A. 
Morgan ’08 of Lincoln and Mr. 
Charles B. Glenn ’91, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Bir- 
mingham held various com- 
mittee memberships. 

One of the principal addresses 
of the Friday evening session 
was that by Hon. W.F. Feagin 
92, State Superintendent of 
Education, who spoke on 
“Tlliteracy in Alabama—Let’s 
Remove It.” 

An editorial comment on the 
unanimous election of President 
Thach to head the Alabama 
Education Association from the 
pages of the Montgomery 
Advertiser said “Dr. Thach is 
one ofthe ablest educatorsin the 
Southern States and as head of 
one of our greatest institutions 
for many years he has wrought 
a work as lasting and of greater 
value than if he had chiseled a 
great figure in marble.” 
Fifty-Five Years Ago: The 
Auburn Alumni Association of 
Montgomery met on April 15 to 


feliciate the friends of William 


M. (Billy) Williams ’96 for his 
appointment by President 
Wilson as U.S. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Mr. Williams 
had been an instructor, captain 
of the cadet corps, and football 
coach of A.P.I. in times past. He 
attended Harvard Law School, 
practicing in New York and 
Montgomery, and in 1917 was 
made Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 
Washington, D.C., before his 
presidential appointment. 

The Alumnus reported that on 
April 15 a relic of considerable 
antiquity and possessing an in- 
teresting history was destroyed 
in Opelika a few days before 
when Sheriff W.A. Betts cut to 
pieces a little copper still worm 
which had just been captured in 
a moonshine raid and brought 
in as evidence against the wild- 
cat operators. The copper coil at- 
tracted attention by its unusual 
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design and fine workmanship, 
and inquiry established the fact 
that it was the identical worm 
used in the first manufacture of 
Darby’s Prophylactic Fluid at 
Auburn, 60 odd years previous. 

Dr. Darby was professor of 
chemistry in the old East 
Alabama College at Auburn 
and while teaching here, so the 
tradition says, worked out the 
formula and began the 


manufacture of Darby’s 
Prophylactic Fluid, which 
became a household disinfec- 
tant and was then being 
manufactured by a northern 
concern. 

During the Civil War the 
worm came into possession of 
an old Auburnite who later sold 
it to H.J. Spratling of Lee coun- 
ty. Mr. Spratling kept the worm 
as long as he lived and at his 
death it was sold with other of 
his effects. It is said to have 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


Letter To Editor 


Mr. Jerry Roden, Editor 
The Auburn Alumnews 
Auburn, Alabama . 


Dear Mr. Roden: 


How disappointed I was to 
find that the alumni newspaper 
of my beloved alma mater would 
devote over an entire page of 
newsprint to the socialist and 
communist sympathizer, James 
Reston! 

I should like to take exception 
to some of Mr. Reston’s underly- 
ing philosophies that appeared 
in the Alumnews, Mar. 1975. 
The most basic doctrine that I 
detected in his speech was that 
of a suttle advocacy for “‘one- 
world” government. The entire 
talk was underscored with this 
premise but, that it is the 
natural course of things that 
America should be moving 
toward this end can readily be 
seen in his statement “We are 
beginning to realize that we can- 
not solve problems of finance, or 
trade...by ourselves. A new 
world economy has come into 
existence and cooperation 
across borders is becoming es- 
sential to the national lives of 
all peoples.” (Another Tower of 
Babel?) 

Another erroneous premise 
that Mr. Reston advocated— 
that the Soviet Union is no 
longer striving for world 
domination—is down-right 
laughable, if it weren’t so 
serious. Of course, world domi- 
nion is as basic to the Soviet 
mind (as called for by both Marx 
and Lenin), as the belief in the 
natural rights of man is to Con- 
stitutional Americans. When he 
says “..never in history have 
two great powers, with such 
different philosophies and in- 
terests, faced another with such 
armaments as the United States 
and the Soviet Union have 
done...yet always, when one of 
them went too far, as Moscow 
did in Cuba, and we did in Viet- 
nam, the other great power has 
held back.” I would like to ask 
Mr. Reston (as well as all the 
Auburn people’ who heard or 
read this speech) if the Soviet 
Union has held back in China, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Albania, Algeria, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Bangladesh, North Korea, 
Vietnam, Cuba, Congo 
Republic, Cambodia, Portugal, 
et. al.? 


No, I suggest that Mr. Reston 
knows better. His entire 
program was a propaganda and 


brainwashing effort for those 
Auburn people who were. (1) 
stupid enough to bring him to 
Auburn (2) stupid enough to go 
to hear him (8) stupid enough to 
believe what he said without at 
least looking into his political 
background (other than the one 
his protagonists give). For in- 
stance, how many that were pre- 
sent know that (1) Mr. Reston is 
a CFR member (2) the express 
purpose of the CFR is to merge 
all countries of the world into a 
world government organization 
headed by an oligarchial elite (3) 
Mr. Reston believes that our 
Constitution is outmoded and 
has little value in these 
“modern” times (as stated in his 
syndicated column recently). (4) 
Mr. Reston has promoted com- 
munist causes for many years 
(and I refer to political causes 
that are specifically called for 
by both Marx and Lenin and 
causes that are daily espoused 
by Soviet publications). 


This is the man to whom you 
have devoted so much space in 
an alumni newspaper that 
should reflect the philosophies 
of all those alumni of years past 
who have faithfully devoted so 
much to their country, as well as 
to Auburn. (Maybe I should 
have used the term “alumnaus” 
to reflect the new emphasis on 
lack of sexual distinction that is 
being promoted in Mr. Reston’s 
circles). 


Yours truly, 


Patricia H. Blanchard ’69 
2600 Diplomat Dr. 
Melbourne, Fla. 32901 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This section 
is open to any reader who 
wishes to agree or disagree with 
our editorial judgment, and we 
feel that Mr. Reston is quite able 
to defend himself from 
allegations such as those made 
by Mrs. Blanchard without any 
help from smalltime editors. 
However, in the interest of truth 
we feel compelled to point out: 

1. Mr. Roden is not, and has 
not been during her tenure as an 
alumna, editor of this publica- 
tion. He resigned that position 
almost ten years ago— 
September, 1965, to be exact. 

2. Concern about the 
relationship between the 
world’s economy and our own is 
not limited to Mr. Reston, or to 
New York journalists. 
Reference: a speech made by 
Astronaut Ken Mattingly ’58 
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FIRST BOOK—Doubleday & Co., Inc. published John Chancellor Makes 


Me Cry by Anne Rivers Siddons ’58 on April 4. She is currently at work ona 
second book, a novel set on a Southern college campus in the summer of 
1956, which will also be published by Doubleday. Ms. Siddons recently left 
her position as an advertising copywriter to devote full time to writing. She 
and her husband Howard live in Atlanta where he is head of Media Direc- 


tions, an advertising agency. 


P 


changed hands often in the 
years that followed and seems to 
have been put to baser uses than 
distilling antiseptics. 

Forty- Years Ago: For their 
third match of the season, the 
Auburn Polo team met the Max- 
well Field Flyers of 
Montgomery. The team opened 
the season with victories over 
Auburn’s second team, the 
Auburn Ramblers, by a score of 
8 to 5 and the 83rd Infantry at 
Ft. Benning, Ga., by a score of 9 
to 3. Starting for Auburn were: 
Cecil Strong, Elwood Rouse, 
B.N. Ivey, and T.W. Briggs. The 
Auburn horsemen fell to 
Montgomery by the same score 
they defeated Ft. Benning, 9 to 
3 


The Plainsman announced 
that the Lucky Strike radio 
programs, which had been one 
of the outstanding air features 
since the inception of broad- 
casting, would resume within a 
month. The series marked the 
return of a sponsor who had 
given the radio audiences such 
universally popular features as 
B.A. Rolfe and His Lucky Strike 
Orchestra, Jack Pearle as the 
Baron Munchausen, The Magic 
Carpet with Walter Winchell, 


printed in the January, 1975, 
Alumnews and an article by 
Kenneth Giddens ’31, head of 
the Voice of America, printed in 
this issue. 

3. That ominous-sounding 
CFR to which Mrs. Blanchard 
refers and which she attacks but 
never identifies is in reality the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 
described by a leading Auburn 
conservative as a “rather 
prestigious advisory group 
which works in a -non- 
governmental capacity but 
provides advice and 
background, a lot of it academic, 
for foreign policy.” 


The Lucky Strike Police Cases, 
The Herbert and Halliday 
Series, and had culminated with 
the first presentation of the 
Metropolitan Opera Series. | 

On April 23, 1935, Dr. Charles 
Allen Cary, 74, dean of the 
veterinary medicine school and 
state veterinarian, died sudden- 
ly in bed at home from a heart 
attack. All classes in the 
veterinary medicine school were 
dismissed that day and classes 
in all schools were dismissed for 
the funeral. Dr. Cary was the 
only man to serve as dean of the 
veterinary medicine. school and 
as state veterinarian. He had 
worked with livestock develop- 
ment since 1892 and was a ma- 
jor leader in the eradication of 
cattle ticks in Alabama and the 
initiation of meat and milk in- 
spection in Montgomery, 
Mobile, Birmingham, and 


smaller towns throughout the. 


state, a process which soon 
spread to other states. His more 
recent work dealt with the 
eradication of tuberculosis from 
Alabama livestock and hog 
cholera control. 

Thirty-Five Years Ago: 
The Alumnus ran the 1940 foot- 
ball schedule with ticket prices 
which ranged from $2.20 for the 
SMU game in Dallas, Tex., to 
$3.00 for the Georgia Tech game 
in Atlanta. Others on the 
schedule included Howard in 
Montgomery, Clemson in 
Auburn, Georgia in Columbus, 
and Villanova in Montgomery. 

Auburn played five games in 
the State that fall, two in Bir- 
mingham, two in Montgomery 
and Homecoming with Clemson 
on November 9 in Auburn’s new 
stadium. A choice section of 
seats were reserved until Oc- 
tober 10 for Auburn alumni for 
homecoming and from August 
10 to September 10, Auburn 


(Continued on page 13) 
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MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP AT 18—Vathsala Krishnamurthy and 


Dean Edward Hobbs look over an announcement that Vathsala has receiv- 
, ed a $3,000 Phi Kappa Phi fellowship which she will use at one of six medical 
schools at which she has been accepted. The 18-year-old Auburn senior has 
maintained a perfect academic record throughout her college career. Among 
the schools where she has been accepted are Vanderbilt, Duke, Johns 
Hopkins, and Emory. She plans to be a general practitioner after graduation 


from medical school. 


Campus Roundup 


(Continued from page 3) 


“salad bowl” approach in lear- 
ning and teaching about 
various cultural groups. He said 
the idea is “based upon each 
ethnic group or culture’s having 

_a unique and significant con- 
tribution to make without losing 
its worth or identity.” 


* k k 


UTILITY BILLS UP 
212%—Think your utility bills 
are bad? Well, take a gander at 
Auburn’s where the 
temperature was reduced in 
buildings, light bulbs were 
taken out, lights left off, 

_ buildings closed early, and the 
prices still went up 212 percent. 
The man responsible for seeing 
that the heat is on and the bills 
are paid, Col. L. E. Funchess, 
director of buildings and 
grounds, said the primary in- 
crease came from heavy fuel 
costs. He also pointed out that 
“in 1971 the average monthly 
electricity bill was not much 
more than what we’re paying 
for fuel adjustment alone now.” 
The electric bill is the highest in 
the summer because of air con- 
ditioning and last summer the 
bills averaged more than $80,- 
000 per month. Completion of 
new buildings such as the music 
building, and then the Phar- 
macy Building next fall means 
that prices would still be higher 
even if electric rates hadn’t gone 
up. 


* * * 


“MOVIES—If you go to a 
movie you're casting a vote in its 
favor, Movie Critic Judith Crist 
told an Auburn audience. She 
thinks that audiences are too 
passive and ought to let the 
management know what they 
think of the movies: “Have you 
ever told a theater manager 
what you thought of the movie? 
Have you ever kicked an 
usher?” Last year she said was 
the big year for the disaster 
movie. Pointing out its 
significance to the moral con- 


sciousness of the times she said: 
“We were all responsible in part 
for the’major disaster and we 
had to share the guilt.” She 
thinks disaster movies haverun 
their course and we can look for 
“things bright, gay, and lively.” 
A pleasant Hollywoodno longer 
trys to “please all the people all 
of the time” and it is for that 
reason that all of us must 
criticize. “We are handed our 
culture through television, but 
we want someone to tell us what 
to do with it.” 


* k k 


HONORED—Dr. Charles 
Schroeder, director of Magnolia 
Dormitory, has been chosen the 
outstanding new professionalin 
Region III of the National 
Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators. Dean 
James E. Foy credits Dr. 
Schroeder with completely 
reversing the trend of male 
students moving to off-campus 
locations. Since he has been 
director, Mag has been full and 
a health facility, exercise rooms, 
sauna baths, have been 
developed as well as a game 
room and a room and hall- 
painting contest. 


* k * 


CBS ANCHORMAN—Jim 
Kilpatrick ’63, CBS special cor- 
respondent, on campus April 3, 
told an audience that President 
Ford will blameCongress for the 
fall of Vietnam and Cambodia 
and use that as the major cam- 
paign issue in 1976. Mr. 
Kilpatrick has been with CBS 
since 1968 and is anchorman for 
weeknight news for CBS radio 
in New York. After graduating 
from Auburn he went to work 
with WAPI-TV in Birmingham 
where he received awards for his 
reporting from the Associated 
Press and Sigma Delta Chi; 
professional journalism society. 

While he was on campus, Mr. 
Kilpatrick met with the Jour- 
nalism and Communications 
Advisory Board of which heis a 
member. 


An Expanded Program in 10 years— 


History Studies at Auburn 


By Ann Culbertson ’75 


Unlike many courses offered today, history has been 
taught at Auburn since its founding in 1856. The first history 
course covered the history of the United States, England, 


and ancient history. With the 
arrival in 1887 of George Petrie, 
history and Latin teacher, the 
scope broadened slightly. Dur- 
ing Dr. Petrie’s early years at 
Auburn, he taught a sequence of 
courses in American history 
lasting five quarters, and re- 
quired of all students for comple- 
tion of their majors. 

Through the Morrill Act 
Auburn became a land grant 
college specializing in 
technology in 1872. With the 
emphasis no longer on Arts and 
Sciences, most students came to 
Auburn for instruction in 
agriculture and mechanics. 
Students could acquire 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in history by the early 1900’s, 
but very few took advantage of 
it. At that time history courses 
came under the Department of 
History and Latin. In 1922 
history became a separate 
department, and remained so 
for eight years. In 1930 it had 
another name change to the 
Department of History and 
Political Science. _. 

Dr. Petrie, head history 
professor until his retirement in 
1943, is acclaimed today as the 
best history professor in 
Auburn’s history. “If only we 
could have more instructors like 
him; the students really learned 
something in his classes. He 
made history exciting and in- 
teresting.” says Dr. Malcolm 
McMillian, present head of the 
History Department. In 1943, 
Dr. Alfred W. Reynolds 713 
replaced Dr. Petrie. 

The history curriculum ex- 
panded constantly during the 
next few years, but in 1964, 
when Dr. Malcolm McMillan 
succeeded Dr. Reynolds, things 
began to happen. Before 1964, 
all history instructors at 
Auburn specialized in southern 
and American history almost 
exclusively. Today instructors 
specialize in almost every area 


Alumni Head 
Vet Group 


The Alabama Academy of 
Veterinary Practice recently 
held its 4th annual in-depth 
seminar in Auburn. Officers 
elected for the 1975-76 year were: 
Dr. John E. Saidla ’61 of 
Auburn, president; Dr. Greely 
Moore ’48 of Mobile, president- 


elect; and Dr. Wayne May ’56 of 


Tuscaloosa, vice president. Dr. 
May will continue in the appoin- 
tive office of treasurer and Dr. 
H. C. Morgan ’55 as executive 
secretary. 

Dr. Ted. W. Bullard ’65 of 
Dothan, out-going president, 
received a plaque for his con- 
tributions to the Academy dur- 
ing the past year. 

The two-day seminar 
presented by Dr. Carl Osborne 
of the University of Minnesota 
was on the subject of “Diseases 
of the Lower Urinary Tract.” 


of the world, including France, 
Western Europe, Germany, the 
Far East, Russia, and Latin 
America. This increase required 
the hiring of several new in- 
structors. Today the department 
has 21 members ranking assis- 
tant professors and above, 
almost double the number a lit- 
tle more than 10 years ago. 

Although this growth oc- 
curred since Dr. McMillar. 
became department head, he 
denies credit for the advance- 
ment. Instead he cites several 
reasons that affected the expan- 
sion. “The student body at 
Auburn almost doubled in the 
past 10 years, so all 
departments grew considerably. 
We became a separate depart- 
ment from Political Science in 
1967, allowing us more funds to 
hire good professors. Also, the 
department has more room now. 
When Dr. Petrie and Dr. 
Reynolds were in charge, we 
had offices in Samford Hall. All 
the history professors shared 
one office—in one large room. 
With the completion of Haley 
Center in 1969, we could accom- 
modate more people.” 


Professors Teach 
All Classes 


In 1969 the university began a 
liberal arts program requiring 
all freshmen to take certain 
basic courses; three quarters of 
World History became a part of 
every student’s curriculum. Dr. 
McMillan feels this aids in the 
students’ overall knowledge. 
“Professors teach all history 
courses, even the freshman level 
World History. In other 
departments, graduate students 
teach the lower level courses. 
But we feel that all students 
benefit more from the quality of 
our professors’ knowledge.” The 
main problem with teaching so 
many students World History 
lies in the size of the classes. 
Two lecture rooms are used for 
World History classes; one holds 
approximately 500 people, the 
other about 300. “Some students 
complain about the impersonal 
size of the classes, but it is the 
only way we can teach so 
many,” said Dr. McMillan. 


Rea Heads Graduate 
Studies 


Dr. Robert R. Rea, head of 
history graduate studies, feels 
the History Department staff is 
excellent. “We have a very 
productive faculty in terms of 
historical publications. Also, we 
have an active concern for un- 
dergraduate and graduate 
students alike. Feedback from 
students indicates that we have 
good connections with most of 
them.” 

Presently 23 students study in 
the master’s program, in- 
dicating a slight drop since a 
year ago. “This is a common oc- 
currence in all liberal arts 
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colleges around the country,” 
says. Dr. Rea. “However, we 
have a lower drop then many 
schools.” 


Archival Training 


In 1973 the master’s program 
branched out to include an 
archival training program. 
Students in this field do an in- 
ternship in the Federal Archives 
Center in Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Allen 
Jones ’51, Auburn’s Archives 
Director, heads the program. 

To date, virtually all 
graduates in History have jobs. 
Dr. Rea said the students ac- 
complish this by their own 
merits, but the department still 
feels proud. “One problem we’ ve 
been having in the area of 
graduate studies lies in job op- 
portunities. Things have been 
fine in the past, but now we 
simply cannot present .an op- 
timistic picture of job 
possibilities, even with an MA 
or a PhD. When students realize 
that even with a graduate 
degree they may not find jobs, it 
makes graduate school less in- 
viting.”’ 


Doctoral Program 


The doctoral program in 
history began in 1967, and 
graduated only two since. They 
are: Leah Rawls Atkins 758, 
assistant professor at Samford 
University, and Robin Fabel, 
assistant professor at Auburn. 
Thomas J. Gilliam, assistant 
professor at Pensacola Junior 
College, will receive a PhD in 
June. 


Possible New Courses 


Concerning future plans, Dr. 
McMillan intends to add 
courses in ancient and medieval 
history and in black history. 
“We'll need to hire professors to 
teach in these areas, but the 
plans are indefinite, especially 
for the black history course. 
Several black students re- 
quested it, but historians 
specializing in black history 
and the history of Africa are 
hard to find. We would like to ac- 
comodate the black students if 
possible. Maybe sometime in the 
future.” 


Dr. McMillan...History Head 
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‘The Future is You’ 


Alumnus Calls on Youth to Give Leadership 


By Kenneth R. Giddens ’31 


I speak to you today as a private citizen, for these thoughts 
are my own and have little or nothing to do with government 
policies. I speak to you as a patriotic private citizen who deep- 


ly loves this country. I welcome 
this opportunity to talk to you of 
the 1975 Leadership Academy 
for several reasons, but mostly 
to say to you how desperately 
this nation needs real leaders 
and to express the hope that you 
will dedicate yourselves toward 
filling that need. For that 
reason I have titled this talk 
“The Future is You.” 

You were born heirs to the 
finest system of government 
and the greatest, most powerful, 
civilization ever known on this 
earth. Until recently, in the 
great sweep of history it can, I 
believe, be said: never has there 
been an era of greater security, 
of such limited conflict, of such 
economic growth, of world-wide 
trade expansion. And, may I 
add, of civil liberties more 
generally widespread than ever 
before. No great nation in the 
history of mankind has used its 
strength with greater 
forebearance or its resources 
with greater generosity...All of 
this took place under the aegis of 
American power, during the so- 
called Pax Americana. 

In the years’ immediately 
following World War II, Pax 
Americana fostered a unique 
period of order and stability, but 
now we seem tobe moving into a 
period of instability, reflected in 
distortion and disequilibrium of 
the international monetary 
payments mechanisms, the ten- 
sions in the Middle East, and 
the apparently growing 
weakness of several European 
states. We should recognize that 
in no inconsiderable measure 
these instabilities are traceable 
to a loss of belief in American 
power, American purposes, and 
American resolve. I trust that 
we shall also keep in mind that 
while criticism of America’s role 
stems from idealism elsewhere, 
so also the way in which 
American power was exercised 
over the past half-century has 
fostered that same idealism at 
home as well as abroad. 

The previous steady growth of 
the American and international 
economy has been intimately 
related to both the economic and 
military power of the United 
States. 

The power of our armed forces 
has preserved peace in many 
areas and has deterred if not 
stopped the aggressive enslave- 
ment of much of mankind. 


‘The inter-relationships 


of the world 


are very real 


and disaster anywhere 


affects us all’ 


Curiously, the oil shortage, 
the spirit of detente, and an ap- 
parent weariness of inter- 
national burdens, all happening 
simultaneously, have weakened 
our nation’s role and prestige 
globally, at the very time when 
the free world desperately needs 
strong and resolute leadership 
in which it has confidence. 
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To me it seems a great mistake 
to think that detente gives 
America an excuse or reason to 
reduce its military power. 

We must keep in mind the im- 
mense, sustained, and vigorous 
growth of Soviet Russia’s armed 
forces. This expansion con- 
tinues as Soviet leaders openly 
proclaim they will continue to 
wage ideological war against 
us, and assert to their allies and 
subjugated nations that the 
West will soon collapse and that 
the Communists will become 
masters of the earth. I, 
therefore, think we can reduce 
the strength of our own armed 
forces only at great peril to 
ourselves and to our allies. 

We must be vigilant, not only 
militarily—but we must also 
seek to strengthen the economic 
defenses of the non-communist 
world. Under the open market 
system the oil producing coun- 
tries have raised the price of oil 
to fantastic heights since late 
1973. This action—because of 
the great increase in the cost of 
energy—is a major cause of the 
more rapid inflation of almost 
all prices as well as increasing 
unemployment. 

The sudden quadrupling of 
the cost of oil from the OPEC 
(Organization for Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries) countries 
also created an entire new 
problem for the world as we 
knew it—for it is really a shift of 
the ownership and control of the 
world’s wealth-—a shift which 
the masses of our people do not 
yet fully realize nor understand. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Giddens is 
director of the Voice of America 
in Washington, D.C. He made 
the above address to the 
Southeastern Interfraternity 
Conference in Atlanta earlier 
this year. 


This shift of wealth is so 


massive, and on such a scale, 


that it has—and is—reversing 
the roles of many of the formerly 
rich and the formerly poor 
nations—and making destitute 
many of the countries previous- 
ly referred to as the Third World. 
It is actually reducing their 
status from the Third World to 
the Fourth World primarily 
because after paying the new 
prices for oil, the previously poor 
Third World countries have no 
money left for other imports of 
such things as fertilizer—and so 
they move down the scale from 
very poor to critically destitute. 

The sudden flow of money 
into the Arab lands has also 
created yet another entirely new 
financial power that can cause 
havoc and chaos in the world’s 
monetary system. 

Take Saudi Arabia for in- 
stance, a nation of six million 
people who were previously con- 


` sidered relatively poor. Last 


year—1974—the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia earned $28.9 
billion, 
government’s best efforts to 


and despite the . 


spend it, there was a surplus of 
about $23 billion. 

All together, the OPEC coun- 
tries earned $114 billion and 
had a surplus of $60 billion cash. 

The newspaper The 
Economist of London estimates 
that Saudi Arabia alone has 
such tremendous income it 
could buy all the Rockefeller 
family wealth in 6 days; all the 
companies on all the world’s 
stock exchanges in 15⁄2 years. 
Also important is the fact that 
as they lend or deposit their sur- 


plus money for interest, they 


will take in tremendous sums in 
addition to their present oil in- 
come. 

Much of this money is on 
short-term desposit in European 
and American banks, but there 
is even a danger in this. It is 
believed by many competent 
bankers that if this surplus oil 
money was quickly withdrawn, 
it could wreck the banking struc- 
ture of a nation holding large 
amounts of these deposits and 
might even lead to the bankrupt- 
cy of that nation. 


‘The government exists 
for 


the common good of all’ 


This is, therefore, a very 
serious matter for all of us 
because the interrelationships 
of the world are very real and 
disaster anywhere affects us all. 

Already, a new way in which 
these forces are making 
themselves evident is in the in- 
ternational military field as the 
Arab nations, with their new 


- wealth, acquire strength and 


military power in their struggle 
with Israel. It complicates 
America’s relationship with the 
Arab world as well as with the 
Soviets. Moscow—since 1955— 
has seen itself as competing 
primarily with the United 
States as a significant influence 
in the Middle East. It looks like 
jealousy on our efforts to resolve 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and to 
bring lasting peace to that 
troubled region of the world. 

Taken together these facts 
mean that there has been and 
will be a tremendous upheaval 
in the ownership and control of 
much of the world’s wealth and 
tremendous new forces will 
affect every part of the earth, in- 
cluding the USA, as ad- 
justments and reactions to these 
new forces emerge. Much tur- 
moil will inevitably result in the 
years to come. 

Philosopher Will Durant and 
his wife Ariel, in their book The 
Lessons of History, say “Life is 
competition and competition is 

«the trade of life.” If we accept 
their thesis, we must stay strong 


_tosurvive in the competition we 


inevitably must face. 

In short, America’s joyous era 
of constant growth, soaring 
standards of living, general 
affluence, and rosy dreams of 
endless prosperity has been 
abruptly curtailed. We now have 
to look at the facts of life as they 
truly are—some of them harsh 
and unpleasant. One of those 
facts is that we may have some 
rough days ahead of us. 

—We are now again ata time, 
as our forefathers were when 


they founded this new nation, 
when the problems are severe 
and stubborn. We are at a time 
in some ways reminiscent of the 
long, hard climb out of the Great 
Depression. 

—We have also just been 
through the trauma of 
Watergate and the cynicism it 
brought about concerning all 
government. 


‘Small men and 
small minds will 
led only to disaster’ 


Inflation is raging and un- 
employment stalks the land. 

All of these things combined 
have resulted in a great psy- 
chological shock to America’s 
citizens, and has caused a con- 
siderable loss of confidence in 
both ourselves and our system. 
We must not let that happen, for 
we are still a great and strong 
nation. I sincerely believe it is 
the earth’s finest and best, and 
knowing its toughness and 
resiliency, I am sure it will over- 
come its problems. 

In my own lifetime I have 
witnessed this nation—because 
of its idealism and basic 
morality—enter two small and 
the two great world wars, to add 
its strength to the struggle for 
freedom, and then emerge 
stronger because of the efforts it 
had made that mankind might 
be free. 

It is still a strong and rugged 
nation, made up of strong and 
rugged people, who when 
properly led, are capable of sur- 
viving the most severe 
hardships. 

But now we are definitely in 
one of those turning points in 
history which separates the 
men from the boys. 

Every champion has to prove 
himself by his own attainment 
and achievements. 


‘You must study 
the lessons of history 
and widen the 
horizons of your 
knowledge and 
interests.’ 


I, therefore, congratulate you 
for the opportunity which you 
now have to prove yourselves. 

Now that you are coming of 
age in this crisis period, you 
have the chance to prove 
yourself and your generation. I 
hope you bring about a new 
Renaissance. A Renaissance of 
morality, of philosophy, of 
courage, of integrity, of art, of 
excellence, and of prosperity. : 

My generation—in the words 
of Winston. Churchill—‘“‘is com- 
ing toward the end of our 
journey.” Gradually the baton is 
being passed to other hands. 
The question can be properly 
asked, “How do we accept this 
challenge?” How do we prove 
ourselves? Specifically what do 
we do? The answer is you 
prepare yourselves and you in- 
volve yourselves. You face the 
fact that this is a government of 
the people, for the people, by the 
people. That in this country, you 
are the government, and that 


the government exists for the 


common good of all. When you ~ 


accept those facts—and I hope 
you do—you accept the respon- 
sibility that can make you 
masters of your own fate and 
destiny...and confront in a win- 
ning way the challenges of 
championship I mentioned 
earlier. 

This nation cannot meet those 
challenges unless you and your 
generation accept and dis- 
charge your civic responsibility. 

Truly, this is a time for 
greatness. And since there is a 


need for greatness, thisneedcan ~ 


be your opportunity to rise to 
your full potential. I believe that 
in this room, among you young 
men of the 1975 Leadership 
Academy, there are those who 
have within them the elements 
and attributes of men like 
George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

While those famous men were 
still young, few could have 
known their full future capacity, 


or predicted the full fruits of | 


their labor two centuries later. 
Whether or nor you develop 


your potential depends in large © 


measure how you prepare 
yourselves and how you rise to 
the challenges. Just as an 
athlete must strengthen himself 
and train for his contest, so you 
need to educate yourselves both 
broadly and deeply. 3 | 

You must study history and 


‘economics to prepare yourself 
_ for the burdens you will assume. 


The study of history teaches us 
what has gone before, and the 
study of economics is necessary 
because economics, in truth, is 
the foundation and reason for 
politics. 

Your success may depend on 
the amount and quality of the 
learning which you have ac- 
quired so that when you are con- 
fronted with complicated and 
vexing problems, your 
knowledge and understanding 
will guard you from false 
solutions and the nostrums of 
demagogues and charlatans 
who for their own gain would 
lead you to errors rather than 
solutions. In other words, you 
must be broad-visioned scholars 
who profit from their experienc- 
ed predecessors. Small men and 


small minds will lead only to 


disaster. You must study the 
lessons of history, and widen 
the horizons of your knowledge 
and interests. 

You should study philosophy 


to help you understand the com- 


plexities of the human spirit and 
its deeper meanings. 

You must believe in 
something and you must have 
courage. 

You must have the courage to 
do what your philosophy tells 
you must be done, and you 
should welcome challenge. 

You must involve yourself. 

You must take 
responsibility—and with it, 
leadership positions, and es- 
chew the tired old attitude of 
“Let George do it.” - 

To properly do these things 
you must have character. You 
should take those stands and do 
those things that your inner 
consciences tell you are right 
and should be done. You must 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Says Coles in ‘Conversation’ — 


Real Struggle Evolving from Race to Class 


The following article is the transcribed text of a speech given by Dr 


Robert Coles, considered by many authorities as the leading child psy- 


- chiatrist in the country, at Auburn as a part of the Future of the South 


Conference. Dr. Coles has written 18 major works—both literary and in 


_ his own field—including the Pulitzer Prize-winning Children of Crisis. He 


serves on the editorial boards of The American Scholar and Child Psy- 
chiatry and Human Development andisa contributing editor of The New 
Republic and American Poetry Review. 

Dr. Cole’s humbleness, honesty, and wit no doubt lose something in the 
translation from the spoken to the written word, but his “conversation” 
as he aptly termed it, was the exploration of the South and its future bya 
man who came to the South almost 20 years ago and fell in love with it. 


But let him tell it. ... 


It’s always good to come home again, 
which is the way my wife and I have 
come to feel about this region. I came 
here in 1958 not as a civil rights 
demonstrator nor as a nosy yankee try- 
ing to change things but—much to the 
consternation of many of our radical 
students in the late Sixties—I have to 
confess that I came here because I was 
drafted and went into the Air Force. I 
spent a month in Montgomery getting 
to know Morrison’s Cafeteria right 
near the Confederate Capitol and in- 
deed getting to know Morrison’s food, 
which is such a mysterious realm for 
the likes of me. And then going on route 
29 through this town when we didn’t 
have the New South or the New 
America and nor, I guess, what was 


Eisenhower’s most notable 
accomplishment—the beginning of an 
interstate highway system—but at 
that time it hadn’t touched Alabama. 
We rode south through small towns 
and got to Mobile and on along the Gulf 
Coast and then went on to a life in the 
Air Force, which I suppose could be 
called the good rich life of the military 
that privileged members—the officers 


-of the military, the white officers of the 


military—had gotten themselves. I had 
letters of introduction, the names of 
people that I should look up in New 
Orleans and Pass Christian. 


Photo by Curtis A. Mauldin 


I had no sociological mind. I had ma- 


- jored in English, and whatever interest 


I had in the South was, I suppose, 
literary, which can be most redemptive 
at moments when one is struggling 
with social science jargon but also has 
its own snobbishness and obscuran- 
tism. 

There was a psychiatrist in New 
Orleans “who had trained at 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
they lived in the garden district, and 
they were very nice and interesting and 
taught me a new taste for food, New 
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Orleans food, and then there was a 
painter who went annually to New 
York to visit Parson’s Gallery taking 
her canvases and struggling for favors 
of Yankee viewers, proud of the 
magazines she read in Biloxi. A very 


‘fine woman, a very sensitive woman. 


But at that time I noticed how im- 
pressed they were with the North and I 
was beginning, I guess slowly during 
those first months, to sense something 
about this region and its relationship to 
the North, my own home territory. But 
I was more interested in suffering a 
two-year hardship in the military and 
getting out as quickly as possible and 


going home, home to Boston, home to ` 


all the things I’d grown to expect from 
life, to carry out, to lead on. 

Instead one Sunday which I think I 
mentioned once or twicein the course of 


Now it so happened that I knew some 
of the people that were there. Not the 
black people, for I knew no black people 
in the South at that time, and not the 
white people who were assaulting them 
either, but the police. Now how did I 
know the police? I knew the police 
because the police knew an air con- 
ditioned hospital, and air-conditioning 
at that time in the late Fifties was not 
always to be taken for granted. They 
knew an air conditioned hospital, the 
military hospital, which was where I 
worked, and they would comethere and 
spend a bit of time drinking coffee and 
talking and I had become a friend of 
theirs because I had my emergency 
ward duty along with the other doctors 
in this hospital. And so that night 
when I was on duty we talked about 
what happened and I got to know these 
police officers for the first time in a 
different way. The men that Ihad liked 
now impressed me differently, told me, 
in fact, that if this happened again 
there would be murder, and so I began 
to talk with them about what had 
happened and why it had happened. 
And then I began to think of my own 
life. Here I was living in a nice apart- 
ment house, on Jefferson Davis 
Boulevard overlooking the ocean, driv- 
ing to New Orleans to go to these con- 
ferences, to go out, eating in all the nice 
restaurants in New Orleans and hav- 
ing a fine time for myself. 

Y 


My mother, who happens to be in- 
terested in houses and flowers and 
would qualify as a kind of Southerner 


‘I saw some people being 
assaulted by other people and those 
people to my mind weren’t black or white. 
They were noisy. They were rude.’ 


all my obscene writing I went to 
church, left the church, took my bike, 
and went riding along the Gulf, which 
in my snobbish Northern way so used 
to Cape Cod and its beautiful beaches I 
could only look down upon and write up 
to people of that region and describe as 
deficient and flawed at the very 
minimum, a beach in which one had to 
walk miles into in order to get up to 
one’s knees. Not much of a beach real- 
ly, but a beach that turned out to be, at 
least for me, if one has to put it this 
way, probably the most significant 
psycho-dynamic moment in my life. 

How little do people like me 
acknowledge these moments as we 
trace the ineluctable and inevitable 
course of lives, always going further 
and further back into childhood and 
always ignoring, it seems to me, so 
often the circumstances of lives that 
often change: The people we meet, the 
accidents that happen to us, the fateful 
encounters that result in a marriage 
or a whole different way of living. 

In any event I saw some people being 
assaulted by other people and those 
people to my mind weren’t black or 
white. They were noisy. They were 
rude. I thought why would they be 
fighting? What is all this about? It 
must be a drunken party, and why are 
people drinking this time on a beautiful 
Sunday morning? But of course it 
wasn’t that at all. It was a very early 
moment in the contemporary social 
and political scene of the South—Pre- 
Greensboro Feb. 1, 1960. The insult ofa 
black dentist who lived in Gulfport and 
a couple of friends of his from New 
Orleans who thought that since this 
was a federal beach, federally built and 
maintained near a naval base, a small 
one, that they would be able to take 
these waters. 


in her own way by interest, told me that 
Thad to got to Natchez to see the homes, 
and I had taken my field trip to 
Natchez to see the homes. I had wanted 
to go a bit farther north to see where 
Faulkner lived, engaging in the par- 
ticular obsessions of people like myself. 


progressive cities in the South. That it 
was a good city and that it had a long 
tradition of a certain kind of racial har- 
mony, but, as of course you know, 
within a short time that harmony was 
certainly brought to a swift-end by the 
chill water of Judge Wright, who 
himself eventually had to be swiftly 
taken out of the South. As the news of 
this began to become spread through 
the region to the Biloxi papers and New 
Orleans papers, I was thinking about 
what I would do. And I touch myself 
and here I am, a child psychiatrist, 
having gone through all this training, 
ready to go back to Boston and think of 
a research project at the Children’s 
Hospital to work on, when right before 
my eyes I feel something will be 
happening, something that might be of 
a certain kind of interest and with a cer- 


tain kind of nerve and insolence, I 


thought maybe I will stay here after all. 


Then I went out to see Kenneth Clark 
and Thurgood Marshall as I got more 
involved in this. Thurgood Marshall at 
that time was handling the case for the 
NAACP Legal Fund. Kenneth Clark, a 
distinguished social psychologist, 
black, at that time running a guidance 
clinic in Harlem, talked with me. His 
first question to me was almost as un- 
settling as what I had seen on the Gulf 
of Mexico. He said, “Why youin this?” 
And then I said, “Well, ugh, ugh, Prd 
like to talk with some children and see 
what their reactions are to the stress 
that will undoubtedly take place.” And 
he said, “What are you going todo with 
your findings?” I said of course I would 
publish them. Thereby confronting 
him with another naiye and self- 
possessed researcher who didn’t quite 
understand the stakes involved in 
this—the political stakes, the social 
and economic stakes—for millions of 
people and also didn’t understand that 
Dr. Clark had every reason to wonder 
why I was poking around here and also 
to wonder who I thought I was that I 
was to be going to these black homes 
and asking these children, well exactly, 
and asking them what? Which it took 
me at least several years to find out. 
And to find out that one doesn’t bother 
people in their homes while they are go- 
ing through some of these moments 
with rude and impertinent questions 


‘If they had been smart, they 
would have asked me if there were any 
black psychiatrists in Boston.’ 


I went to a medical conference in 
New Orleans about a week after the in- 
cident on the beach took place and I 
started talking to some doctors, among 
them two psychiatrists, and I told them 
what I had seen and they said, “Oh, 
that was too bad” and I said, “Yes, it 
was too bad” and they immediately 
started telling me what a beautiful 


. place the Gulf was and how they had, 


both of them, homes in Pass Christian 
where I must come there and visit them 
during the summer and they said Bay 
St. Louis had some nice places to go too. 

So I thought well, what should I do? 
Bring this up again? And who am I to 
bring anything up anyway? 

But I did bring it up and I said, “Are 
there any black psychiatrists in New 
Orleans?” and they said, “No.” If they 
had been smart they would have asked 
me if there were any black psy- 
chiatrists in Boston. But the 
Southerner, of course, has always been 
victimized as you know quite plainly 
and they didn’t come back with that. 
They said “No”; they were sort of 
apologetic, particularly one who had 
been up there. Up There. 

And he said that, nevertheless, New 


Orleans was one of the most- 


and make a nuisance of oneself by ask- 
ing people whether they are feeling all 
right, and sleeping all right, and or how 
their appetites are, while they are try- 
ing to survive not only a social stress 
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but of course the everyday economic 


-stress of making a living and getting 


along under most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

I began to learn a little, slowly, but I 
think—I would like to think—that 
there are highlights in this educational 
process. Now let me tell you about a 
couple of these because I think they 
might give you, as they gave me, a cer- 
tain sense—in more pompous academic 
language—a certain sense of the ways 
children grow up contending with race 
and class in a reasonable kind of ex- 
istence and the ways they begin to get a 
notion of who they are and what life 
will be like for them. 

In Atlanta in 1961 when they started 
school desegregation I had the 
privilege of getting to know the first ten 
black students who initiated that and 
the white students who also, needless 
to say, had to face a rather serious mo- 
ment in their lives. | 

And one of those black students who 
went to Henry Grady High in Atlanta 
was a young man whom I suppose in 
these days of the rather brutish 
language of the social sciences would 
be called culturally deprived and 
socially disadvantaged. And God 
knows what we psychiatrists would 
have called his parents: his mother 
who prayed a little too long and a little 
too high; and his father, we would have 
all kinds of solicitous concern about a 
father who drank a little too much, in 
fact much too much. 

These people had come to Atlanta 
from South Carolina as sharecroppers 
and here their son was going through 


this crisis—one of two black childrenin — 
this school and if I can only move this © 


clock, this historical clock back to 
1961—remember what a moment of 
crisis that was. We were all concerned 
by then. 

‘I was bothering this young man day 
after day with my nosiness and my—I 
thought—sly questions, not so sly to 
him I later found out. Well, one day he 
was going to go to a basketball game 
and he asked me if I wouldn’t want to 
come along and I said why of course, I 
would-come along, and we were going 
to a basketball game that was going to 


_ be played between his school, his all- 


white school—but for himself and a 
young lady who did not go to the game, 
I can assure you—and another. This 
was the first athletic event the City of 
Atlanta allowed to take place after 
school integration, and it was going to 
be played against a school that was not 
exactly the bastion of pro- 
integrationist sympathies. 


things, and we started sensing things, 
and we were bopped on the head with 
spitballs and flying airplanes and as 
we started walking down toward the 
front of the auditorium I said to this 
young man that I thought maybe we 
could see a little better if we sat a little 
higher up. Near the exit. 

And though I knew, my knowledge 
had somehow strangely eluded me, I 
knew that he was somewhat myopic 
and I reminded myself of that, and I 
said well, heck. So we went down front 


and we sat there, and there was more of 


this and more. So I turned to him and I 
said that maybe we could just go back 
and then things would change. At least 
we wouldn’t be vulnerable to these 
things that were sailing around us. 
And he said no, he wanted to stay 
where he was. 


sometimes it’s better to be scared and 
say it than not to say it at all—and if 
you [the audience] feel this is really 
rather awful, then I’m sorry, but this is 
rather the seamy side of what is called 
field work and so it goes—and then 
after a few minutes of this, he came up 
with a sudden, swift and dramatic 
remark—or series of remarks—that I 
must say at first was rather startling 
and could only please someone in my 
work. 


It was a childhood memory of all 
things, really the first one I had heard 
from him and from a lot of other 
children Pd talked to. It went back to 
when he was seven years old, just the 
age people like me are interested in. It 
took place in Rich’s Department Store, 
in the great city of Atlanta, a city at 


‘Well’, I thought to myself, ‘this 
is avery interesting moment in this interesting 
| research of yours.’ 


And I suddenly thought to myself, 


“Well, this is a very interesting mo- 


ment in this interesting research of 
yours. You are seeing denial of anxiety 
and fear. You are seeing someone who 
is in some way using some sort of psy- 
chological mechanism—we are always 
tampering with these mechanisms— 
some sort of psychological mechanism 
or two or three, and lo and behold, 
maybe you want to say something to 
him to help him get through this,” and 
so we could get further back. 


So I told him that I thought it would 


` be the better- part of reason for us to go 


back, and he told me that it would be all 
right if I went back, but he would stay 
there. Now of course anyonein my field 
is not going to take a volley or serve like 
that. We can always come back. We are 
masters of retaliation. 

So I thought it was unfortunate that 
he had to attribute to me his anxieties. 
But I also realized that it would be 
better therapeutic tact at this moment 
not to say anything about this, this 
would wait for a later moment (we 
always need more time) and the best 
thing I could do was stay with him and 
at least observe. The police thereupon 
came and good fellows that they were, 
somehow their presence stopped 
everything and we sat through the 
game. 

I then drove him home and on the 
way I thought to myself that the time 
had come for a rather frank conversa- 


‘I said to this 
young man that I thought maybe we could 
see a little better if we sat 
a little higher up. Near the exit.’ 


We came into this auditorium and 
within moments we started hearing 


\ 


tion between this young man and me. 
So we went home and had our in- 
evitable Coca-Cola and talked for a few 
minutes, and then I said “Do you think 
we might talk about what we just went 
through?” And he looked at me and 
said, “Yes, if you want to talk about it.” 
And I said, “Well,” thinking to myself, 
of course the only way to deal with this 
was to share with him how I felt and 


then I would enable him to feel able to © 


discuss these things too. 
I said, “You know, that was pretty 
scary—what we have gone through 


_ tonight, and I just wanted to say that.” 


So he said, “Yes, I know you were 
scared.” 

Whereupon I decided that he was 
probably a lot more disturbed than I 
had thought before and I thought, 
“Well, you have a capacity to get to the 
heart of the matter,” even if not as 
quickly as expected. And so I started 
poking around with my slippery 
remarks about what we had gone 


through and how scary it is and how © 


it’s all right to be scared sometimes and 


that time advertising itself to the na- 
tion as “‘too busy to hate.” 


about stress you experience with him, 
you don’t know what this means to 
him. The stress that you see is one kind 
of stress—the stress that a person feels 


7 ‘Department Store in one of 
those wonderful Southern slipups had never 
segregated the Santa Claus line’ 


And Rich’s Department Store, in one 
of these wonderful Southern slipups, 
had never segregated the Santa Claus 
line—an interesting symbol, and I ex- 
pect those of you who are most in- 
terested in symbols and imagery can 
best handle that. At any rate, there was 
this young man, then seven, with his 
mother to visit Santa Claus in an in- 
tegrated line in the Fifties at Rich’s 
Department Store and suddenly this 
young man made the mistake of step- 
ping on the toes of the'little white girl 
who was ahead of him in the line. 
Whereupon the girl started crying, her 
mother got very angry and started get- 
ting verbally annoyed with the little 
black boy and his mother, and his 
mother then took him and went home— 
he did not get to see Santa Claus—and 
gave him a beating, a severe beating. 
Because, of course, he had to learn how 
to grow up and how to live and how to 
behave and what his future was. 

Now he told that, and I sort of listen- 
ed to it and then I thought to myself, 
“Well, O.K. What am I going to do with 
this? Should I ask him something 
else?” By this time even I, in all my in- 
sensitivity, had decided it would be best 
to drop it. 

When I got home I told the story to 
my wife and she said, “He was telling 
you to mind your own business”—my 
wife has no clinical training. She’s 
simply one of these human beings who 
were given a heart and a mind. And I 
can tell you repeatedly in the course of 
this work—these are the things one 
does not ite out—my wife used to 


who elects to put up with this, who has 
no obligation to put up with it, and 
furthermore, feels that he can always 
do something about it. He can call the 
police, he can get a sheriff in, and 
there’s always a lawyer around.” 

Here was someone who had a 
memory—that was his possession and 
that memory to him meant more than 
all my notions about what was going 
on now to and for him. And eventually 
that memory of course was the basis for 
what he was doing, the program to his 
activity. 

He was redeeming his memory, he 
was redeeming himself, he was redeem- — 
ing his race. This was a redemptive ex- 
perience rather than a crisis. 

And if someone doesn’t know the 
difference between the two, if someone 
is trying to foist his particular psy- 
chology and psychiatry and stress 
analysis and God knows whatelse ona 
young man who has the right to have 
his own life known and appreciated, 
then that is asad moment. And indeed 


it was a sad moment. 


So in that experience I guess I was 
beginning to learn a little and now let 
me switch. In that film bit at the begin- 
ning you saw a young woman whoisa 
teacher here who comes from McComb, 
Miss., and who is going to discuss 
whatever there is to discuss when Iend 
this conversation with you. I can tell 


_ you something about McComb, Miss. 


I will tell you about some young 
people from McComb, Miss., who were 
black, who went up to Harlem with the 
leaders of the civil rights movement’s 


‘I was bothering this young 
man with my nosiness and my—I thought 
—sly questions, not so sly 
to him I later found out.’ 


take me out of these homes and say 
“What you need is to go to the nearest 
bar, and stop bothering these people 
with those questions of yours.” 

I don’t want to make myself out to be 
even worse than I was—it was really a 
matter of what I did not do, rather than 
so much what I did. It was a matter of 
just being ignorant but also presump- 
tious. A bad combination—one not 
always unknown among academics. 

“And,” she said, my wife said, “he 
was telling you ‘Who are you to know 
anything about his life?’ And that was 
some part of his life that made a real 
difference to him so that when you talk 


SNICK and CORE after the 
Mississippi Summer Project in 1964. 
They came to New York City and 
they got off that plane—I happen to 
have been with them—and they looked 
around and they jumped around, 
Freedom. 

And they said, “No Way. We wanna 
go home.” They wanted to go home. 
They could not stand, could not 
tolerate, did not like what was around 
them in this great center of freedom, 
which had only recently sent many 
people south and what I believe in a 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Coles’ Conversation 


(Continued from page 9) 


dialectic way, that I knew was a 
necessary moment for the State of Mis- 
sissippi to experience. 


ly, that I began to like when I first came 
down here was the old custom of 
quietness. People could sit and sit, or 


‘There is nothing 
like having someone to the left 
of you to obtain a degree 
of solidity in a community.’ 


Indeed here was an irony, an irony 


_ that I don’t think was all that unusual, 


an irony that is actually a moment in 
the social history of America. An irony 
that many thousands of Americans 


have experienced, black and white, as , 


they have left the rural Southland or 
Appalachia to move to these Northern 
cities which have so much to offer 
economically and, until recently, 
politically and socially, but also so lit- 
tle to offer too. 
Ralph Ellison, earlier mentioned, 
has kept on insisting that black people 
of the South are also Southerners, and 
believe me I can tell you they are. I can 
tell you that in some philosophy they 
have always been Southerners. And if 


- they have gone abroad, if they’ve left 


the homeland to go up to the blan- 
dishments of Detroit and Chicago and 
Cleveland—necessarily so in the con- 
text ofthe times—it has been a national 
tragedy: a tragedy for them, not to men- 
tion this nation. Because they left reluc- 
tantly as well as eagerly. For those 
children, of course, were in a way say- 
ing that in Manhattan, that was the 
last straw for them and also for some of 
the white civil rights activists who had 
gone home with them. 

The civil rights activists would come 

down to Mississippi where their 

presence, I reiterate, was really needed 
at that moment—for the Yankees, 
besides being arrogant busybodies and 
nuisances, have also at times been a 
great help to this region. They have 
been able to introduce their presence at 
certain moments and do things that 
black and white people together in the 
region have not quite been able to do. 
They have exacted their price. There 
has been arrogance, misunderstan- 
ding, snobbishness. 

Nevertheless, however, I think black 
and white people both would say in 
retrospect that for all the failures of the 
civil rights movement at certain 
moments in certain parts of the South, 
it was necessary for some Northern 
students to enter the Delta and do what 
they did. 

I remember how quickly in the 
presence of the student radical move- 
ment of that time, the NAACP achiev- 
ed the sanction of moderation. There is 
nothing like having someone to the left 
of you to obtain a certain degree of 
solidity in a community. 

But these students—look at it from 
their point of view as outsiders who had 
come down, ignorant really of this 
region, idealistic, intent on good deeds 
ideally, and even intent on self-serving 
deeds, too. Nevertheless into the state 
they came, the great center of oppres- 
sion in America, and finding 
themselves among black people whom 
they came to like so very much and 
whose way of living, whose style in 
many senses, not in the superficial 
sense of that word style, they came to 
admire. I needn’t tell you that you could 
form a whole sociology course on the 
relationship between black culture and 
student culture in this country in the 
past ten or twenty years. 

But in any event here were white 
Northerners entranced with the people 
they met and slowly, some of them— 
not all of them—finding the attrac- 
tiveness of a region, a rural region, and 
then discussing it among themselves 
and with perspective. And some were 
ruthless with their perspective—and 
verbal. We are very verbal. One of the 
nicest things about this region, frank- 


10 


simply be with one another without 


endless weary exchanges. Watch out. 
Also one of the nice things about the 
South is that you haven’t yet become 
fully a member.of the psychiatric 
culture with over-emphasis on self- 
consciousness to the point of paralysis. 
People endlessly and, I feel, regretfully 


this particular problem in Boston is.” 

Well, let me give you a little idea 
about that problem because it may be of 
some help with problems you have too. 
It is the way class and race are mixed 
up—in an unholy combination, I 
assure you—and sometimes race 
clouds class and sometimes class 
clouds over race. 

And I think the subject is beyond my 
comprehension, but I know that it isn’t 
only a matter of racism, in the North or 
the South. My friends in the South now 
say the “self-righteousness of the 
Bostonians.” 


The people of South Boston who are 
now heckling brutishly, in aptness one 
uses that word with fine impartiality 
now, black children. But those weren’t 
the people who were self-righteous 
about the South, and you should know 
that. The people who were self- 
righteous about the South were the up- 


‘One of the nicest things 
about this region...is the old custom ; 
of quietness’ 


analyze every move they make for 
significance. It’s nice when people can 
be with one another without inter- 
preting, without verbalizing every 
twitch and turn of their existance. 
But these students fell in love with 


something they hated and wanted to 


change. I went to see C. Vann 
Woodward shortly after I began this 
work, and he said something to me that 
I had forgotten and might never have 
remembered if my wife hadn’t heard. 
She said he said, “You know there’s a 
long tradition of Yankees coming to 
this region and loving it. The danger of 
course is that they romanticize it.” 
That I submit should be a prerogative 
of those who live here. 


‘You have certain habits 
that are just finer—but you 


also have a brutish side too.’ 


One has to emphasize the continuing 
presence, amid the beauty of the 
region—Certainly you don’t need me 
coming here today from Boston (25 
degrees in a snowstorm) to tell youthat 
you have better weather than we have, 

to tell you that you have certain habits 
that are just finer—but you also have, 
have had, a brutish side besides. 

But again, I’m from Boston and you 
read the papers. And we see now how a 
circle in American history has finally 
closed itself. How the moral self. 
righteousness of the North, exported 
for generations to this region— 
probably for good cause—nevertheless, 
has finally come home to roost. 


perclass Brahmins, intellectuals, the 
townsmen of -mine in Concord, the in- 
tellectuals of Harvard, the Boston 
aristocracy, well-born, well-bred. They 
made up the abolitionist movement. 


It’s possible to do that, in case you don’t 
know it, in this country. We have 
bought our way out. We live in isola- 
tion. We have all-white subtirbs that 
are principalities and powers. No one is 
going to touch us and no oneis going to 
bus our children. So what is left? 

The black and white children, both 
poor, not getting along so well under a 
federal court order. Sounds familiar, 
doesn’t it? Who bears these burdens? 
Then I went back and I read in my 
much-touted record of research. and 
saw how ignorant I have been all these 
years, ignoring systematically— 
maybe being educated systematically 
to ignore—the class problem in the 
South. The way blacks and whites, 
both poor, have turned upon one 
another. What else have they had to 
do? 

This is nothing new really. And Iwas 
not so educated with all my education 
to understand what would happen to 
Tom Watson to turn him from a 
magnificent populist into a bitter, 
bitter man. Whence his hate? And 
whence my ignorance? So sensitive to 
so much and vastly unaware of 
perhaps the most important thing 
which was there before my eyes. Right 
before me, as I was watching these 
things take place in the South, and as 
they are vividly taking place before all 
of our eyes up there in Bean Town right 


‘The working people of Boston 
were self-righteous about nothing. 
They were persecuted, despised, 
and scorned.’ 


They were the ones that proudly led the 
black regiments south. The black 
regiments of course were the people in 
the North who were no better educated 
and who had a not much better life 
than Southerners overall, other than 
the fact that they weren’t slaves, and it 
could be argued—has been argued in 
fact—that some of the slaves lived 
much better lives than the freemen, 
depending on which slaves, on which 
plantations, and on which freemen. 
But in any event the working class of 
people of Boston were self-righteous 
about nothing. They were persecuted, 
despised, and scorned and-called the 
Dirty Irish and as Italians and Jews 
came in, there were other names for 
them. These were the people for the 
most part who worked in the textile 
mills, not so far from Concord and 
Groton. 

No abolitionists were going to those 
mills to look in them and see what was 
going on, to see child labor in one of the 
most awful kinds of economic and 


‘The moral self-righteousness 
of the North has finally come home 


to roost.’ 


And now we are struggling mighty 
hard and with no great success with the 
very problems that you had then and 
still are struggling with, only to find 
ourselves behind you and not exactly 
doing a great job of things. 

I heard my father the other day say- 
ing, “The trouble with this problem 
we've got here in Boston is that there 
are too many outsiders coming into this 
city, writing all the garble for the 
national news media about Boston, 
and they don’t understand the special 
problems of our city.” 

I've also been getting some letters 
from my Southern buddies. Believe me 
they’ve been coming in now for the last 
year from Mississippi and Georgia and 
Louisiana and this state—reminding 
me that they would be glad to come up 
and help us out if they only knew what 
they could do. And of course we don’t 
know what to tell them because we 
don’t know what to do ourselves. So we 
fall back on those statements, “They 
don’t understand Down There what 


social exploitation. They were too busy 
denouncing slavery in the South. 

Self-righteousness is also associated 
with certain, as they putit, sociological 
variables. Who can afford self- 
righteousness? A man working in a fac- 
tory 12 or 14 hours under Dickensonian 
circumstances? You bet not! They 
didn’t even know who blacks were. 
They didn’t know much of anything 
other than survival at the barest 
minimum. 


These are things we don’t want to 
talk about now, and the Negroes of the 
North don’t want to talk about them 
either. They are part of the system. We 
have become part of the system, the in- 
tellectuals, well-paid. And short 
memories we have. Who was exploiting 
whom in Boston? | 

And now of course one suddenly sees 
racism. Those of us who live in splendid 
suburbia, we have no such behavior. 
We also don’t have our children facing 
this. We have bought our way out of it. 


now. The poor—divided, at one 
another. , 

And then the old eternal question: 
Who picks up the pieces? 

It’s sad, sad. And something I can 
tell you as a child psychiatrist that can 
be studied systematically with children 
as one goes from home to home listen- 
ing to children talk about what they ex- 
pect out of life and what they know is 


going to be their fate. 


If one goes into the homes of the 
working class people of Boston, the 
white working class people and the 
black working class people, let me tell 
you it’s not much different. And then 
one moves out into the homes of the 
strong, and rich and well-to-do and in- 
fluential people and hears talk not un- 
like, actually the way I used to hear peo- 
ple in the garden district in New 
Orleans talk who were my friends and 
whom I liked very much and where I 
lived, when they used to come down 
and watch “this horrow show,” as they 
called it, then going on in New Orleans 
when the black children were being 
heckled by very poor white people. 

And they thought this was terrible, 
what was happening with these people 
being so awful to these poor children . 
Well, who can say it was anything but 
terrible. Of course it was terrible. But I 
never thought to ask them, why it was 
they weren’t beginning in the garden 
district. Why did they start over there 
in the industrial regions of New 
Orleans? Why were these people the 
first to take on this burden? And whyis 
it that when it did move toward the gar- 
den district, a lot of the people that I 
knew started sending their children to — 


good private schools. Not the private 


schools that we all frown upon, the fly- 
by-night academies of the White 
Citizens Councils but the good schools 
that we can afford. 

I fear that if the South has gone 
North (we have evidence of that cer- 
tainly in its own way), the North has 
also come South or maybe had to come 
South. The North and the South are 
very much together. Southern politics 
are Northern politics. 

The South has finally had its mo- 
ment of satisfaction—well-deserved— 
as it looks elsewhere. 

But I would argue and close on this 
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Human Approach— 


Concentrate on People Not Places 


By Dru McGowen 


University News Bureau 


A human resource approach to development would do 
more to bring economic benefit to most of the South’s people 
than the past practice of concentrating on attracting in- 


dustry and raising per capita in- 
comes, according to Dr. Ray 
Marshall, economics professor 
at the University of Texas at 
Austin. “The human resource 
approach concentrates on peo- 
ple instead of places and is con- 
cerned with the distributional 
and developmental aspects of 
industrialization,” Dr. Marshall 
said. 

“It is possible for in- 
dustrialization to raise per 
capita incomes and leave all of 
the people who lived in a place 
before industrialization worse 
off than before.” Dr. Marshall 
said this can happen when 
businesses come into an area 
and hire few, if any, local 
residents. “The local cost of liv- 
ing is increased. Governmental 
costs go up and industry can 
also produce considerable en- 
vironmental change.” 


Center for the Study of Human 
Resources, said efforts must be 
made to count all of the costs 
associated with development. 

“The U.S. has an efficient 
agricultural system, with 
relatively low food prices,” he 
explained, but does this count 
the costs to the nation from the 
displacement of millions of peo- 
ple with no policies to prepare 
them for non-farm work? 

“The critical importance of 


having a dependable supply of 


harvest labor had a profound 
impact on Southern values and 
institutions. Agricultural 
leaders needed people who had 
few options because the more op- 
tions available to them the more 
difficult it would be to get 
workers for low status 
agricultural work. Agrarian 
leaders had little interest in—or 
even opposed—human resource 


~ 


development for sharecroppers 
and agricultural workers. 
Agribusiness leaders had little 
interest in improving general 
education, providing an ade- 
quate welfare system, or en- 
couraging the growth of rural 
nonfarm employment that 
would raise wages and give 
workers economic alter- 
natives.” - 

Profit-maximizing decisions 
cause certain people and places 
to benefit and others to be left 
out, Dr. Marshall continued. 
“Employers use ‘cheap’ screen- 
ing devices —like education—-to 
screen out a lot of people who 
might actually be more produc- 
tive than those who get the 
jobs.” 

The humanistic resource ap- 
proach advocated by Dr. 
Marshall includes “attention to 
all of the interrelated factors 
needed to make it possible for 
people to improve or maintain 
their incomes. This includes 
economic development or job 
creation, education, manpower, 


HUMAN VALUES—Dr 


. Ray Marshall of the University of Texas discuss- 


ed the importance of recognizing the effect on people of the changing South. 


antidiscrimination, and health, 
welfare and income 
maintenance activities ” 

Dr. Marshall said there is a 
need for a variety of private as 
well as public organizations to 
promote human resource 
development. “And a need for 


new organizational forms to 
help people who get left out of 
the normal processes.” 

Such organizations, he said, 
would include community 
development corporations, 
cooperatives and other similar 
associations. 


Dr. Marshall, director of the 


(Continued from page 10) 


theme that the fundamental American 
issue is moving from race to class. I do 
not deny the specifically racial 
problems in both the North and the 
South. I do not deny them. But I will 
say that the trend now—and it has 
always been there—is more and more 
for these issues to become tied up in 
class with powers and principalities 
that are weighted with social, 
economic, and educational positions. 

_ The role of the intellectuals, and this 
is again a long subject that I will not 
get into other than to say—in an anti- 
intellectual way I suppose but I will be 
honest—there is a certain scepticism in 


the South about brains that is not ` 


altogether unattractive as one looks at 
the course of American history, and he 
looks at what the great universities of 
the North have before and continue to 
contribute to our destiny, manifest as it 
is. But intellectuals of course, people in 
the universities—us—we’re doing, as I 
learned to say in New Orleans, “We're 
doing right well.” 3 


‘The struggle is between 
the haves 
and the have nots.’ 


And I can only hope that this region 
with its virtues and strengths and 
qualities of life that have so far, to a 
degree, resisted national intrusion will 
be able to face this class struggle ac- 
tually as successfully as it’s been fac- 
ing the racial issue. I’m not sure that we 
can do as well in the North, because of 
peculiarities of class as well as race in 
the South. 

There is a proximity of the poor and 
the rich in this region, the old proximi- 
ty that is—unfortunately—changing. I 
remember sections of cities in the South 
where one could walk in different direc- 
tions and there would be black people 
and white people and well-to-do people 
and poor people and it was extraor- 
dinary. I have never seen anything like 
it, I can assure you that, up North 
where everything is, as they put it, 
stratified. Oh, is it stratified! Oh, those 
suburbs carefully calibrated by those 
who live in them as to what it means 
when you live there. And now that’s 
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coming down here, alas. Maybe it has 
to 


We’ve exported a lot to you: We’ve ex- 
ported self-righteousness, we’ve ex- 
ported exploitive economic practices— 
which unfortunately in your vulnerbili- 
ty and poverty you took up with 
enthusiasm—and now as the cities in 
this region are sorting themselves out 
and these new suburbs are cropping up 
outside of cities like Charlotte and even 
my lovely New Orleans, it’s so sad to 
see. To see replicas of what we have up 
there. ' 

Tied to race? Yes, but again I would 
argue, to class phenomena because, as 
you know, the blacks also have new 
suburbs, as anyone who lives in Atlan- 
ta knows. And I might tell you, in case 
you need me to tell you, that snobbery, 
arrogance, and on and on is not the 
privilege of any race. 

It is painful to talk about the fact that 
one of the black students whom I knew 
who came from an extremely poor 
black family in Atlanta then got a 
scholarship to Spelman College. She 
told me it was better in that 
desegregated high school where she 
was scared out of her mind from day to 
day with no snobbery than going to 
Spelman where she confronted 
snobberies and class values within her 
own race. People like me are loath to 
talk about this too much. We are out- 
siders, we are white. Who are we to ex- 
pose this—these unmentionables? But 
of course they’ve got to be unearthed. 
Systematically, they’ve got to be men- 
tioned. These things have got to be 
brought into the open. 

It isn’t a matter of virtue or vice, it 
isn’t a matter or arrogance in one race 
and beauty and honor only in another 
as some of us idealists—we fancy 
ourselves—who came to this region 
tended to think. We couldn’t face the 
pecadilloes and worse within the black 
community. These were the people we 
were, in the noblesse obligé tradition, 
gonna liberate. And I rather suspect 
that many of you don’t have to be told 
this. You don’t have to be told that vir- 
tue is no one’s possession, no race’s 
possession, no class’s possession. 

But the struggle is between the haves 
and the have nots. 

Your governor, I can tell you from my 
field work in the North among the mid- 
dle class people outside of and inside of 


Boston, is a well-known and well- 
favored man. Now when a Northern 
journalist as one recently did in the 
magazine New York exposes his record 
in this state, he’s missing the point. 
The point, the intellectual point, is 
always to look at a record and total 
things up. The people who feel 
frustrated and angry are not looking at 
voting records furnished them by the 
League of Women Voters or the 

erican Civil Liberties Union or the 
Harvard University Press. 

They have a gut feeling that someone 
is expressing something at least well 
enough for them that no one else seems 
to say in quite the say way X says it. 
Call it irrational, call it—, call it what 
you will. 

An analysis of a voting record, unfor- 
tunately for us who are rationalists and 
intellectuals, or would-be, is not quite 
the answer to this American dilemna 
still with us as you have delineated 
here at this conference and not to leave 
now in our own times I suspect; nor in 


our children’s times; but yet by no . 


means a hopeless situation as anyone 
knows who comes in and out of this 
region, and maybe anyone knows who 
comes in and out of Boston. Now as we 
finally have it all out on the table and 
have lost all of our pretenses and are 
beginning to sweat. We need some 
sweat up there. You have the sun; we 
have a lot of coldness, not only the 
weather kind but a certain spiritual 
coldness that is hard to live with at 
times too. 

I thank you for putting up with this 
exercise in frustration. I have no 
answers for you. I don’t know how to 
add up these strengths and weaknesses 
of the South. I’m going to close with a 
fine old black woman whom I’ve 
written about and whom I knew when I 
lived in a plantation house in the Delta 
who used to cook the most extraor- 
dinary food, high New Orleans cuisine. 
And there I was thinking now sad she 
was and impoverished—and she was— 
and how sad it was for her children— 
which it was—and ignoring the fact 
that this lady, as any good Southern 
novelist—and probably a plain old 
human being who had good sense— 
could have told me was a remarkable 
women who actually ran that house, 
not only cooking but setting the tablein 
ways that I certainly don’t know— 


where the folks and knives go—and I 
asked her once how she learned to serve 
food and do all that and she said, “I 
didn’t.” And I said, “But you know it.” 
And she said, “That’s it. I just knowit.” 
Well, no Howard degree there. No one. 
certified what she “just knows” and 
boy, does she know. She knows so 
much. She knows about cooking and 
flower arranging; she knows all about 
the fineries of high Southern living. 
And let me tell you it’s bad for her, but 
it’s not hopeless. 

And it may be better for her than for 
some of us Up There who don’t know 
that and even less than that. We have 
our jobs, but even those are slipping out 
of our hands these days, and we don’t 
really know where we stand or what we 
believe in. | 

I’m not saying she does, although 
she does. She believes in God, she 
believes in her children, she believes in 
a future. She’s a kind woman and she 
has a certain dignity with all the in- 
justice to herself and her people that — 
she has faced. 

And as I look about me in this coun- 
try and do my work as well as possible I 
would say that she has more and 
knows more maybe than she ought to 
know about it and I would of courseim- 
mediately add that there is a struggle 
that she must wage to get more—and 
she’s entitled to it. But if they get more 
and lose that, then I think they’ll have 
less. | 

And if that be romanticism, if the 
loss of dignity of a way of life in return 
for a little more cash, is what’s gonna 
happen, then I feel sad about it. I don’t 
want the dignity and the traditions of 
this South to be purchased at the ex- 
pense of hunger and malnutrition and 
suffering, but wouldn’t it be nice, and it 
may not be possible, but wouldn’t it be 
nice if somehow in a part of this region 
at least there could be both? If there 
could be the fine qualities of really a 
fine, grand life in so many respects, but 
also the end of the evil and the begin- 
ning of the kind of social and economic 
justice that must inevitably, hopefully, 
be part of this way of life, which it for so 
long has not been. If that could be, then 
I would hope that more of us from 
Yankee land would begin to come down 
here and do a lot of appreciative studies 
and carry what one might call the good 
news back home. 
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ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Dxr. Melvin Kranzberg, Callaway Professor of 


Technology at Georgia Tech, discusses the influence of the textile industry 


on the South. 


On The Lighter Side— 


100 Octane Kudzu Released 


During the recent Auburn University Conference on 
“Technology, Human Values, and the Southern Future,” the 


out that Auburn University 
could save the world by develop- 
ing plants for energy. In. the 
past, Dr. Boulding stated, 
plants have been grown mainly 


for food and fibre. 


Later in the Conference, the 
following news release was 
presented by Dr. B. Eugene 
Griessman, Alumni Professor 
and Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology: 


Genetic Breakthrough 
for AU Scientists 


Auburn University crop scien- 
tists have produced a genetic 
breakthrough, and the Univer- 
sity is now prepared to release a 
100 octane kudzu vine. Soon, 
this new variety of kudzu will 
appear along roadsides all 
across the Southland. Also, the 
University, through a substan- 
tial grant from the National 
Science Foundation, is plan- 
ning to build a major refinery 5 
miles south of Loachapoka. 

- “Believing as we do in free 
enterprise,” President Philpott 
was quoted as saying, “We will 


-~ market the 100 octane kudzu ex- 
tract under the ‘green gold’: 


label.” 

The public should be aware of 
the fact that this discovery is 
not without its dangers. Or- 
dinary kudzu has been known to 
take over houses, barns, creeks, 
fields and even slow-moving 
cattle. In fact, kudzu has 
sometimes been called the green 
plague. One hundred octane 


kudzu grows even more rapidly 


and tenaciously. The Depart- 
ment of Sociology and 
Anthropology plans to help 
safeguard the populace by offer- 
ing short courses to Northerners 
and other aliens on the subject: 
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-nationally-known economist Dr. Kenneth Boulding pointed 


How to recognize a kudzu vine. 

The public should be aware 
that even greater precautions. 
have been taken. The Universi- 
ty plans to offer a limited 
number of athletic scholarships 
to athletes who will run along 
our highways and, if they sense 
that any humans, livestock, or 
buildings are imperiled, they 
will immediately notify the un- 
iversity. A green alert will then 
be indicated by releasing War 
Eagle, IV, from his cage at the 
rear of Haley Center. He will 
soar into the sky whistling ‘Dix- 
ie’. 

Later in the conference, 
Dudley G. Williams, TV 
program director at Auburn 
ETV, presented the following 
news release from the Universi- 
ty of Alabama to a stunned 
audience: 


UA REACTS: 
Orange & Blue Residue 


Date Line - Tuscaloosa, April 4, 
1975 

University of Alabama scien- 
tists today reacted strongly to 
the report that a one hundred oc- 
tane kudzu developed by 
Auburn University is being 
marketed immediately under 
the label of Green Gold. Angrily 
denouncing the premature 
release of Green Gold without 
proper testing and environmen- 
tal safeguards, a Tuscaloosa 
spokesman stated: 

One hundred octane kudzu 
appears to have been developed 
by crossing common kudzu 
varieties with posion ivy. While 
the resulting hybrid does not 
create skin irritations, it does 
emit an odor similar to sulfur 
dioxide. 

In its processed “Green Gold” 
form 100 octane kudzu leaves as 


And Continues Influence— 


Textile Industry Shaped South 


By Dru McGowen 
Auburn News Bureau 


The textile industry has shaped human destiny in the 
South far differently than was anticipated when its migra- 
tion from the North began to form the “New South” first 


proclaimed by Henry Grady in 
1886. “Textile workers form the 
bedrock of our economy, 
politics, religion, and industry,” 
Dr. Melvin Kranzberg of 
Georgia Tech said April 3 at the 
opening session of Auburn Un- 
iversity’s three-day 
“Conference on Technology, 
Human Values and the 
Southern Future.” In a speech 
entitled “From Carpetbag to 
Carpetmill,” Dr. Kranzberg 
said, “The ‘urbanization of the 
South’ is wrongly ascribed toin- 
dustrialization. The South’s ma- 
jor industry is rural industry. 
One out of five persons in eight 
Southern states employed in 
manufacturing is employedina 
textile mill. The mills are in 
small towns. The people remain 
ruralized in their outlooks 
toward life, values and in- 
stitutions.” 

In this new kind of industrial 
pattern, Georgia Tech’s 
Callaway Professor of the 
History of Technology. said, 
“Ordinary cliches and 
platitudes of urban and 
historical sociology do not app- 


“The rural nature of this in- 
dustry also may explain why 
these textile workers are the 
lowest-paid industrial workers 
in the nation.” Dr. Kranzberg 
talked about the progressive 
version of ‘the new South’. 

“ “The New South’ originally 
proclaimed by Henry Grady in 
1886, presumably marked anew 
stage in economic and 
technological development . . . 
during this period, heavy in- 
dustry and textile manufac- 
turers were to be emphasized. A 
new South was to arise by luring 
steel plants and textile mills 
from the North with the bait of 
docile and cheap labor and low 
taxes.... The movement achieved 


a combustion by-product an in- 
delible orange and blue residue. 

UAT scientists further warn 
that the two-step early warning 
procedures announced havetwo 
potentially serious deficien- 
cies:.. 

1. NCAA sanctions for 
recruiting violations could 
result in the suspension of run- 
ning alerts. 

2. War Eagle, IV, cannot 
carry a tune. 

At the concluding session of 
the conference, Dr. Griessman 
calmly denounced the charges 
by UAT scientists as “un- 
founded” and as “characteristic 
of a century-old tradition of 
standing in the way of 
progress.” He then made the 
following surprise announce- 
ment: “We recognize that War 
Eagle, IV, does not whistle very 
well; but what the University of 
Alabama does not know is that 
Auburn’s Speech and Hearing 
Clinic has received a grant from 
the National Science Founda- 
tion to work with War Eagle, IV. 
We are happy to announce that 
War Eagle, IV, can now sing the 
first verse of Dixie in the sub- 
junctive mood— 

“I wish I were in the land of 
cotton ez 


some success, but not enough to 
transform the agrarian base of 
the Old South into the industrial 
center envisaged by its 
proponents.... 

“A generation later, in 1930’s 
another ‘New South’ appeared 
on the scene. It, too, looked to the 
establishment of an industrial 
base in the South...based upon 


Giddens Address 


(Continued from page 7) 


have integrity. Your word must 
be good. 

You must be strong. You must 
be resolute. 
-= You need to have the deter- 


_mination to stick in there when 


the going gets tough. 

You can strengthen yourself 
by remembering how—at 
Valley Forge—George 
Washington and his Continen- 
tal Army stuck it out with their 
bloody, frozen feet and wrested 
victory when lesser men would 
have quit and slipped away. 


In the days to come we ` 


desperately need to re-establish 
law and order and respect for 
the courts and the police by see- 
ing to it that they earn and 
deserve respect. 

We must re-establish the ap- 
preciation for excellence and the 
desire for achieving excellence 
by seeking to attain excellence 
in all that we do. 

We should bring into question 
the permissiveness and the 
acceptance of lax behavior that 
has eroded our pride in fair play, 
achievement, and honor. 

We must reject and turn away 
from the glorification of non- 
achievement. 

We should extend ourselves to 
see to it that men of great 
knowledge, ability, and integri- 
ty are everywhere put into 
positions of leadership and we 
must see to it that the wisest and 
best among us are given the 
positions where—by their votes 
and decisions—they can ad- 
vance or retard those actions 
that determine our destiny. 

In other words, you and I must 
be and do what we would like 
others to be and do. 

It all comes back to the old 
Judeo-Christian ethic which is 
also the ethic of most of the 
world’s great religions. That 
ethic is expressed the Golden 
Rule which says “Do unto 
others as you would have them 
do unto you.” So, as I seeit, there 
is your challenge. Welcome it. 
Embrace it. Prepare to take 
over. 

I believe it can be done 
because I have the old pioneer’s 
faith in the greatness and 
goodness of our nation, the Un- 
ited States of America, and 
believing that we have evolved 
here the finest system and 
civilization the world has ever 
known. You are the Bicenten- 
nial children—full of faith in the 
challenge of a dawning century 
Twenty-one. I love you—and I 
believein you. I believe you have 
in yourselves a potential for 
greatness. I think you will see it 
through. For those reasons I 
also think—The Future Is You. 


= 
SS 
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the development of major new 
power facilities by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. To 
the lure of low labor costs and 
low taxes was now added the at- 
traction of cheap energy supply. 

“Not until the 20th Century 
was half over was the ‘Newest 
South’ proclaimed. The 
economic frontier was to be the 
space age. Just as Birmingham 
was characteristic of the New _ 
and Newer South with its.great 
steel mills, Huntsville 
manifested this newest South 
with light industry based on 
research and development, and 
connected with the aerospace in- 
dustry.” 


Dr. Kranzberg said the new 
agricultural technology 
“depopulated the agricutural 
regions of the South,” but the 
electromechanical technology 
of the textile industry with its 
rural factories “did not de- 
ruralize the South and there was. 
no concomitant growth of urban 
industrial areas.” 

This means that the South is 
pursuing social, economic, 
technological and political 
patterns which differ markedly 
from Northern iridustrial areas, 
he continued. 

“But the South’s previous 
backwardness in technological 
matters can operate in our 
favor,” he said. “We can provide 
for economic development 
which will be more careful about 
environmental and human 
values than in those parts ofthe 
country where industrialization 
began in the preceding cen- 
tury.” 

Dr. Kranzberg traced three 
phases of ‘‘technology 
transfer,” beginning with 
material transfer such as the 
“importation of tools, machines 
and techniques; design transfer, 
or the blueprints, formulas and 
books which is simply a copy of 
technology designed else- 
where.” 

The third transfer, he said, “is 
capacity transfer, where native 
technical know-how and 
capabilities emerge, so that in- 
dustrialization can continue on 
a self-sustaining basis.” 

The Space Age in the South 
represents our ‘‘capacity 
transfer,” Dr. Kranzberg con- 
tinued. “Even though support 
for the program is diminishing, 
we have accumulated a large 
pool of educated, scientific and 
technical man-power here.” 

The South also possesses the 
educational potential to foster 
technological growth,” he said, 
“and it hinges upon such in- 
stitutions as Auburn, Georgia 
Tech and others. The signifi- 
cant role of education in 
technological development is 
based upon a definition of 
technology as a form of 
knowledge.” 

In the accelerated change 
which will characterize the 21st 
century, such problems as 
materials depletion, en- 
vironmental protection, genetic 
manipulation, urban rot, energy 
crises and the like will be our 
main concerns, he concluded. 
“These problems can only be 
resolved by the application 
scientific knowledge, technical 
expertise, social understanding, 
managerial efficiency and 
human compassion. These are 
the educational elements which 
we educators everywhere are 
trying to give our students.” 
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Says Economist Boulding— 


Economic Split Between North & South Universal 


By Dru McGowen 
University News Bureau 


An economic difference between the North and South ex- 
ists the world over said Economist Kenneth Boulding, speak- 
ing as a Franklin Lecturer on April 2 and again as a keynote 


speaker for the Auburn Con- 
ference on Technology, Human 
Values, and the Southern 
Future on April 3. While thereis 
no scientific reason for this 
phenomenon, the professor of 
economics and director of 
research on general social and 


economic dynamics at the In- 


stitute of Behavioral Science at 
the University of Colorado, said 
the fact is ‘‘universally 
observed” —this “puzzle” of the 
ac gels economic differen- 
tial. 


“In a large number of coun- 
tries, and for the world as a 
whole, the North tends to be 
richer than the South. Poor 
countries are all clustered in the 
tropics, the rich countries in the 
temperate zone.” 

If the facts are indubitable, 
the reasons are obscure, he said. 
Some say it has to do with 
temperature: “But there are 
powerful counter arguments 
against this. Since the human 
race almost certainly originated 


Panelist-Dr. Robert Reid 


Panelist-Paul Hemphill 


Black & White Southerners— 
Suffering ‘Identity Crisis’ 


Black and white Southerners are passing through an 
“identity revolution,” Dr. Edgar Thompson, known as the 
dean of Southern sociologists, said during a panel discus- 


sion. “Neither knows exactly 
who they are, what is expected 
of them or what to expect from 
those on the other side of the 
color line.” But race as a princi- 
ple of identity is being challeng- 
ed, the Duke University 
professor emeritus said. 
“Among blacks the challenge 
has been many years in the 
making; whites generally were 
taken by surprise. 

“Nearly everything we daily 
think and do has been con- 
ditioned by race distinctions,” 
Dr. Thompson said. “To sudden- 
ly abolish race distinctions in 


Dr. Edgar Thompson 
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the South is literally to abolish 
part of one’s self.” 

Dr. Thompson said that 
degradation of the black was 
not the result of “cunning, 
calculated white chicancery,”’ 
but ‘‘slow accretions of 
customary ways that eventually 
become tradition and law, 
dividing men into social strata. 

“Tt is now sufficient to under- 
stand how the black acquired 
his lowly status. It is equally im- 
portant to understand how the 
white man, particularly in 
America, acquired and held on 


to his higher position.” 


A racial group, like a political 
party, a nationality, or a gang, 


is in its very nature a conflict 


group, Dr. Thompson con- 


tinued. “And something social- 


ly valuable can develop from the 
fight. 


“We learn who we are when 


we oppose others and others op- 
pose us. The process of conflict 
may also lead us to change 
sides. 


“When whites and blacks 


have fought it out if they every 
do, we may see eventually a 
stronger and more democratic 
South than we have ever known. 
This region could eventually 
become the most democratic 
part of the United States 
because we have certain great 
traditions here to build upon.” 


in the tropics, it should be 
biologically adapted to it.” 

Dr. Boulding, author of 24 
books including his collected 
papers, says a more promising 
attempt at explanation lies in 
the “vulnerability of the tropical 
ecosystems to human interven- 
tion, leading to ‘overshoot’ 
systems in which expansion 
overshoots the sustainable level 
of activity and leads to 
collapse.” A classic example is 
the Mayan civilization, he 
pointed out. 

“Nor should we overlook the 
possibility that the North-South 
differential is a dynamic acci- 
dent of our particular time and 
place,” continued Dr. Boulding. 
The economics scholar 
suggested “differential develop- 
ment rather than by exploita- 
tion” as one explanation of the 
inequality which exists. 

“The rich are rich and the 
poor are poor because the rich 
have been getting richer longer 
and faster than the poor have. 


The rich have been increasing 


in knowledge and investment, 
acquiring new skills and new 
capital, and the poor have not.” 

Because the next 100 or 200 
years may be more difficult than 
the last in terms of economic 
development, the future of the 
North-South | differential 
becomes of critical importance 
for the survival of the human 
race, Dr. Boulding said. Produc- 
tion is dependent on knowledge, 
energy and materials, he con- 
tinued. “In the last 100 years, 
neither energy nor materials 


have been a serious limiting fac- 


tor on economic development. 
But they may be in the future. 

“If knowledge rises to the 
point where we can master 


Dr. Kenneth Boulding 


nuclear fusion, energy again 
will not be a limiting factor.” 
There are elasticities of sup- 
ply, Dr. Boulding contends. “If 
the long-run supply of energy or 
material is elastic because of 
potential for the growth of 
human knowledge, the prophets 
of doom may be disappointed.” 
But, Dr. Boulding argued, 
“We must have virtually im- 
mediate population control on 
the part of the tropical coun- 
tries,” and “large transfers of 
goods from the rich to the poor 
countries made in the form of 
gifts, if we are to avoid ap- 
palling catastrophe and agony 


on the road to the happier world 


to come.” 
He concluded, “It is hard to be 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


JAMES DICKEY—Award-winning poet and novelist James Dickey, 
currently poet-in-residence at the University of South Carolina, spoke and 
read some of his works at a Saturday morning meeting of the Conference. 
Dickey, author of the novel Deliverance and writer of the screenplay for the 
movie of the same name, is a Georgia native who worked for many years in 
Atlanta. His most recent work is Jericho: The South Beheldin which he does 
the narrative for southern scenes by Artist Hubert Shuptrine. 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from page 5) 


alumni had choice of tickets for 
all games in the state. 

The Alumnus reprinted 16 
pages from the 1940 Glomerata 
in their May issue which includ- 
ed a section on the Alumni 
Association reading, ‘Under 
Ex-President Maurice Bloch 
and new President George Mat- 
tison, Jr., much progress has 
been made by the Alumni 
Association. With the comple- 
tion of the stadium, all Alumni 
dues go toward the retirement of 
the debt incurred; The 
Plainsman is sent to active 
members of the association; all 
graduates receive active 
membership for one year after 
graduation; the “Souvenir Edi- 
tion” of The Alumnus con- 


PLT ESOL PE MARI PTE, ET E I ATL PNT SE LEI RTE OTE LETTE TY 
very optimistic about. the 
elimination of the North-South 
differential in the next 100 
years. It may take place on a 
smaller scale; it is quite likely to 
take place within the U.S., but 
less likely in Europe and still 
less likely on a world scale.” 


taining excerpts from the 
Glomerata is mailed to alumni 
all over the world. Indebted to 
Dr. Duncan for unlimited 


cooperation and rapid progress 


of Auburn, the association also 
acknowledges the untiring ser- 
vices of [then Alumni Secretary] 
Porter Grant.” 

H.V. Kaltenborn, famous 
news commentator, headed the 
list of notables who came to 
Auburn on the concert and lec- 
ture series. There were also 
Allan Jones, opera star of stage 
and screen; the Don Cossack 
Chorus; Maurice Hindus, lec- 
turer; Joseph Knitzer, violinist; 
Joseph Battista, pianist; 
Maurice Eisenberg, cellist; 
Ralph Pearson, art lecturer; and 
Tony Sarg, who brought his 
famous marionette show to the 
Plains. 

Twenty-Five Years Ago: 
Coach Arnold (Swede) Um- 
bach’s_ wrestlers took their 
fourth consecutive South- 
eastern Amateur Athletic Un- 


(Continued on page 14) 


PARTICIPANTS—Among the conferees at the recent Auburn Conference 
on Technology, Human Values and the Southern Future were, left, Dean C. 
G. Gomillon and Dr. Howard Carter of Tuskegee Institute. 
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1911-1931 


Albert A. Hedge ’11 now lives in 
Campbell, Calif. ....Wyss L. Barker 
‘21 of Charlotte, N. C., retired from 
Allied chemical Corp. as a textile 
consultant, is currently on a 2- 
month assignment with the Inter- 


national Executive Service Corp. to 


Tejidos Liticia Ltda in Medellin, 
Columbia. In South America, Mr. 
Barber is a consultant in the dyeing 
and finishing textiles area. Mrs. 
- Barker is with him on the assign- 
ment which began March 5.... 
Paul L. Andrews ’24 is now liv- 
ing in Pike Road, Ala....Frank H. 
Morriss’ ’24 new address is Bir- 
mingham. 


1932-1938 


New Address for David T. 
Rogers ’32 is Gulf Shores....Walter 
L. Mims ’32, Birmingham lawyer 
and conservationist, has been re- 
elected president of the largest con- 


David Wendel ’22 
Makes Furniture 


(Condensed from a feature by 
April Raiford in the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald) 


Retirement for David Wendel 
22 of Birmingham has meant 
that he has had time to do what 
he really loves to—make fur- 
niture. Since he retired as a vice 
president of Alabama Power Co. 
10 years ago, Mr. Wendel has 
had much more time to devote to 
a hobby of building exquisite 
reproductions of antiques which 
he began after moving to Bir- 
mingham following World War 
II. 


Mr. Wendel has made more 
than 200 pieces of furniture. 
Almost every piece in his home 
was made by him and he has 
given each of his three children 
about 18 pieces. The other 
pieces, he has given to other 
members of his family. 3 

“People ask me what we used 
for furniture before he started 
making it,” his wife Betty said, 
“and I really don’t know. We 
must have had some.” 7 

Mr. Wendel doesn’t sell any of 
his furniture—it’s strictly a hob- 
by. His favorite styles are 17th 
and 18th century English ones 
such as Hepplewhite, Queen 
Anne, and Sheraton. He says 
that until that time “no fur- 
niture had been developed that 
was really suitable for the 
current day home,” and in his 


Opinion, “none has been 
developed since that is 
superior.” 


Most of his designs he finds in 
furniture and antique books and 
his wife specializes in 
needlework and has made many 
crewel covers for his chairs. She 
is also his number one fan:: “I 
still sometimes can’t believe he 
made all these things. I’m afraid 
Pll wake up one day and they'll 
all be gone.” 

Mr. Wendel can’t say how 
much time he spends on an item 
of furniture, which takes much 
time and patience to produce the 
fine detailing—‘“I just work un- 
til I get through.” And heinsists 
that anything anyone enjoys so 
much can’t be called work. 
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Servationist group in the country, 
the National Wildlife Federation. 
Mr. Mims has twice been president 
of the Alabama Wildlife Federation 
and in 1954 he was voted Conser- 
vationist of the Year for his efforts 
in behalf of clean water. For nine 
years before his election to the 
national organization’s presidency, 
Mr. Mims was a vice president and 
nine years before that he was a 
regional director. In 1964 Mr. Mims 
received the American Motors Con- 
servation Award and in 1973 he 
received the Alabama Bar 
Association’s award of merit. Mr. 
Mims was reelected to the position 
at the 39th annual convention of the 
National Wildlife Federation heldin 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 

Isaac J. Chappelle, Jr., now 
lives in Jacksonville....Mr. and Mrs. 
Enis Alldredge ’35 (Opal Jones) 
now live in Blountsville....M. Blake 
Campbell ’36 now lives in 
Evergreen... 

Paul E. Lockhart ’36 has moved 
to Phoenix, Ariz....Clifford K. 
Ackerson ’37 now lives in Ukiah, 
Calif.; Col. A. M. Davis ’37 now 
lives in Coral Gables, Fla. 


1938-1944 


Lester S. Powell ’38 now livesin 
Springfield, Va....James W. Tur- 
nipseed, Jr., ’38 now lives at Moss 


Point, Miss....Col. Felix H. Jones, ` 


Jr., 40 now lives in San Antonio, 
Tex....Henry J. Porter, III, has 
moved to Birmingham, 
Ala....Donald B. Wendling ’40 has 
moved from New Canaan, Conn., to 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Mayo 
(Juanita Callaway 39) have 
recently moved to Warrington, 
Fla....Charles G. Slay ’42 now lives 
at Lafayette... Eugene T. Mann’42 


has moved from Dalton, Ga., to Ox- - 


ford... 

New address for Dr. John M. 
Waters is now Howardsville, 
Va....Lowell Stoddard ’42 now 
lives in Brookhaven, Miss.... 

J. Royce Snellgrove has retired 
as city superintendent of schools in 


Faces in the News 


Hartley 


Fleming 


John T. Hartley, Jr. ’51 has 
been awarded the 1975 Distinguish- 
ed Service Award by the University 
of Florida’s College of Engineering. 
Mr. Hartley is vice president-group 
executive of Harris Corp. in 
Melbourne, Fla. He and his wife, 
Martha, live in Indialantic, Fla., 
with their children, Melissa and 
Bill, and their oldest son, John, a 
sophomore at Dartmouth. 

Col. William B. Fleming ’50 has 
been approved by the President for 
promotion to brigadier general. He 
is currently the commanding officer 
of the Marine Aviation Training 
Support Group in Pensacola, Fla. 
He and his wife, Joy Chapman, live 
in Mobile with daughter, Heidi. 
Their son William Steven attends 
Auburn and oldest daughter Sandi 
is married to 1/Lt. Steve Curtis also 
of Mobile. 


Enterprise, where he continues to 
make his home.... 

Mr. and Mrs. William Nordan of 
Abbeville sent usa clipping from the 
Abbeville Herald of March 13 show- 
ing Little Ladell Palmer sporting an 
Auburn sweatshirt as the smallest 
walker (or rider in a red wagon) in 
the local walk-a-thon. The Nordans 
operate Nordan’s Department Store 
in Abbeville... 

Mary Catherine Cook Faulk 
(Mrs. L. T) ’44, now lives in 
Selma....Robert B. Smith ’44 has 
moved from Anniston to 
Mobile....Mary Ellen Seibold 
Watson is now with Borg-Warner 
Chemical Corp. in Washington, W. 
Va. 


1945-1948 


William R. Ireland ’45 has been 
named to serve on Marion In- 
stitute’s newly-created Presidential 
Advisory Council. He is director of 
Vulcan Materials Co. of Bir- 
mingham. He is a trustee for the 
Ireland Foundation, and a trustee 
and chairman of the board of the 
Birmingham Golf Association 
Foundation. He is the organizer and 
director for the Southern National 
Bank. 

John M. Harbert, III, ’46 has 
been elected a director of Alabama 
By-Products Corp. to fill an unex- 
pired term. He is president and 
founder of Harbert Construction 
Corp. of Birmingham....Manley B. 
Hazlewood, Jr., ’47 now lives in 
Decatur, Ga.... 

Col. Robert L. Ferrell ’47 has 
retired from the Air Force and is 
now president and general manager 
of a mechanical contracting com- 


f 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from page 13) 


ion (SEAAU) championship in 
a meet held in Auburn. In the 
last regular meet of the season, 
the Płains wrestlers defeated 
Georgia Tech, 30 to 0. Com- 
pleting the season with a record 
of seven wins, one loss, and one 
tie, the matmen took 52 pointsin 
the SEAAU meet. Maryville 
finished second with 29 points. 
Auburn’s first place winners 
were Sonny Dragoin, 128 pound 
class; Robin Baker, 155 pound 
class; Robert Long, 165 pound 
class; Dan Mantrone, 175 pound 
class; and John Brnilovich, 191 
pound class. 

The University of Alabama 
finally came up with a win over 
Auburn in varsity competition, 
by taking a 6 to 1 decision from 
Auburn’s tennis team on April 8 
in Auburn. Ralph Lovitt of 
Brookhaven, Miss., won his 
match and made the single 
point for the Tigers. 

Charles Dobbins, editor of the 
Montgomery Examiner, was 
guest speaker at the annual 
Plainsman banquet, held April 
27. Neil O. Davis ’35, editor and 
publisher `of the Lee County 
Bulletin, also appeared on the 
program and gave a brief 
history of the Plainsman and its 
work on the campus. Bruce 
Greenhill was chosen 
Plainsman editor in elections 
held on April 13. Crawford 
Nevins was elected business 
manager for 1950-51 in that 
campus election and to think it 
was only yesterday. 


pany in Bristol, Va., where he lives 
with his two sons. Col. Ferrell at one 
time taught in Auburn’s School of 
Engineering. 

Nat B. Hughes, Jr., °47 has 
written an article in the Winterissue 
of the Tennessee Valley Perspective, 
the publication of TVA, entitled 
“Why Nuclear Power”? Mr. Hughes 
is director of TVA’s Division of 
Power Resource Planning, and has 
responsibility for directing the 
overall growth of the TVA power 
system. He also directs planning for 
environmental control and for the 
nuclear and fossil fuel supplies to 
operate the system. Mr. Hughes has 
been with TVA since his graduation 
from Auburn. He and his wife have 
a son, Thomas L., who is now a 
sophomore in Auburn’s School of 
Engineering. 

Phyllis McClendin Pettler 48 
is now Mrs. Roman Schlink, Jr. She 
continues to live in San Jose, 
Calif....Lowery T. Faulk, Jr., ’48 
now lives in Selma....Francis T. 
Payne ’48 has moved from Pen- 
sacola to Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverly P. Patton (Lillie M. 
Hightower) now live in 
Shelbyville, Tenn.... 

Perry M. Robertson, Jr., 48 
has moved to Lubbock, Tex. 


1949-1951 


Paul W. Green ’49 has been 
elected vice president and secretary 
of American Cast Iron Pipe Co. in 
Birmingham. He had been ap- 
pointed sales manager and elected 
to the board in January. He has 
been with ACIPCO since 1950. 

William F. (Billy) Land ’49 has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Harbert Construction Co. of Bir- 
mingham. He is vice president for 
construction....M. Ernest 


Richardson, Jr., °49 has been 


promoted to assistant vice president 
of the First Alabama Bank of 
Montgomery. He is agricultural ex- 
pert for the Bank.... 

Jacqueline D. Marley is now 
Jacqueline Davis Thomson ’49 and 
lives in Tuscaloosa....Luther 
Smith, Jr., ’49 now lives in Tulsa, 
Okla... 

William A. Quenelle ’50, a sales 
representative in the Birmingham 


EF A 


area for Miller and Co. since 1973, 
has been appointed district 
manager for the Southeast. Miller is 
a Chicago-based marketing 
organization serving foundry and 
steel industries... 

John W. Merriman ’50 now lives 


‘in Shreveport, La....Maj. Norman 


L. Ellis °50 has moved to 
Washington, D.C....Robert S. 
Richardson ’50 now lives in Atlan- 
ta....Powell Wheaton ’50 lives in 
Atlanta....James J. Blue 50 has 
moved to Madison, Miss.... 

Clyde C. Power, Jr., 50 now 
lives at Andalusia....Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Woods Whatley ‘Mary Sanford 
59) have moved tc Dunwoody, Ga. 

C. C. (Bo) Torbert ’51 of Opelika 
has been named one of 19 floor 
leaders for the administration in the 
Alabama Legislature....Capt. 
Samuel W. Hub)ard, Jr., 751 is 
now commanding officer of the USS 
Kitty Hawk now at sea.... 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Mongrief’51 (Mary Claire Roun- 
tree 54) have moved to Tupelo, 
Miss., where Bill has been promoted 
to area superintendent of the Tupelo 
area of TVA.... 

James B. Anderson ’51 of Opp 
has been honored for his outstan- 
ding contribution to the peanut in- 
dustry. He owns Anderson’s Peanut 
Co. and has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southeast 
Peanut Association since 1957.... 

E. V. Hutcheson’51 is now presi- 
dent of the Central Alabama 
Branch of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc....Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Hicks ’51 
(Flora Yvonne Jolley 50) have 
moved from Juneau to Anchorage, 
Alaska....Bernice M. Boutwell ’51 
now lives in Enterprise....John M. 
Lowery ’51 now lives at St. Louis, 
Mo.... 

Charles E. DeRamus, Jr., "51 
now lives at Mt. Arlington, N. 
J....William H. Garner, Jr., 751 
now lives in Montgomery. 


1952 


Earl H. Pearce has been named 
assistant fiscal officer for the Un- 
iversity of Alabama at Bir- 


mingham’s University College. His 
responsibilities include budget plan- 


TRUSTEES IN TOP POSTS—Pictured at a recent Board of Trustees 
meeting are two Auburn Trustees who also hold top State Government 
posts. Left is Henry B. Steagall ’47 of Ozark, executive secretary to Gov. 
Wallace, and R. C. (Red) Bamberg of Uniontown, director of the Alabama 


Development Office. 
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ning and control, grant assistance, 
and processing routine business 
matters. He retired from the Navy in 
1972 and joined UAB in 1974 in the 
Office of Financial Planning.... 


New addresses: Thomas M. 
Bruner, Jr., Santruce, Puerto Rico; 
Cdr. Richard L. Wright 
Ridgecrest, Calif....Fayne S. 
Fuller, Birmingham, William D. 
Decker, Hartsville, S. C.; F. Ted 
Bellon, Gautier, Miss. 


1953 


Fred D. Nicholson ’53 has mov- 
ed from Belton, Tex., to New 
Orleans, La....Stephen H. 
Markette 53 has moved from N. 
Augusta, S. C., to Victoria, Tex. 
....JOhn A. Arnold ’53 now lives in 
Houston, Tex....Mr. and Mrs. 
James QO. Marshall (Eleanor 
Anne McQueen ’54) now live in 
Baytown, Tex....Mildred Patter- 
son Fountain (Mrs. C. Austin) now 
lives in Decatur, Ga. 


1954 


Astronaut Henry W. Hartsfield, 
Jr., was featured speaker at the Un- 
iversity of Alabama’s College of 
Engineering’s Honors Banquet on 
April 9....Dr. John C. Meadows, 
Jr., is a forest economist with 
TVA’s Forestry, Fisheries & 
Wildlife Development Division in 
Norris, Tenn.... 


New addresses: Voncile Ida 
Brantley, Columbia, S. C.; Ruffin 
J. Graham, Lucedale, Miss.; W. 
Joseph Hopkins, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Anna West Campbell, Gulf 
Breeze, Fla. 


1955 


The Rev. and Mrs. Arthur D. 
Goodwin (Virginia Ann 
Middleton) now live in Bir- 
mingham, where he is minister of 


education at Lakeside Baptist 
Church. 


John P. Beasley, a Columbia 
pharmacist, has been appointed toa 
5-year term on the Alabama State 
Board of Pharmacy. He is currently 
president of the Ala. Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


MARRIED: Dr. Ruby Nell Cum- 
mings to Hugh P. Nicholsen on 
Feb. 13. They live in Huntsville 
where Mr. Nicholson is a patent at- 
torney with the Army Missile Com- 
mand at Redstone Arsenal and his 
wife is an associate professor in 
elementary education at Alabama A 
& M. 

New Addresses: Jimmy Lou 
Foster Boult, Lutz, Fla.; Philip L. 
Secrist, Kingston, Ga.; Dr. Mercer 
L. Chason, Florence, Ga. 


1956 


Chalmers G. Riley is an 
engineer at Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville. 


1957 


Jesse William (Bill) Triplett of 
Opelika owns five Jack’s Ham- 
burger stores in Alabama and 
Georgia including two in Opelika. 
He and his wife Norma have lived in 
Opelika since 1968. They have two 
children: Taylor, 14, and Beth, 8.... 


Lt. Col. William P. Willette will 
retire on May 30 from the U.S. 
Army. He has been appointed 
general manager of the Crystal 
Lake Manufacturing, Inc., New 
Mexico plant. The company makes 
brooms and mops. Col. Willette will 
live in Tucumcari, N. M. 


1958 


Henry C. Massenburg is now 
vice president for engineering with 
Weber Sterndent Corp. in Canton, 
Ohio....Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 


Floyd Jernigan (Martha 
Stallworth ’51) now live in Bir- 
mingham where he is with Rust 
Engineering.... 


PHARMACY BOARD-—A. Hugh Redding ’50 of Blakely is the newest 
member of the Georgia State Board of Pharmacy. He was sworn in by then 
Gov. Jimmy Carter on Nov. 21. Looking on from the left is Mrs. Redding and 
in the background are members of the Georgia Pharmacy Board. Mr. Red- 
ding owns Howell Drug Co. in Blakely, is a partner in Blakely Drugs, and 
owns Howell-Redding, Inc., a home health-care firm. He and his wife have 


two sons and two daughters. 
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AWS OFFICERS—Associated Women Students at 
Auburn University elected officers to serve through the_ 
new year, beginning next quarter. From left, they are 
Ann McEwen of Columbiana, treasurer; Paula Cox of 


Orangeburg, S. C., secretary; Alison McClure of 


es 


Metairie, La., president; Mitzi Morton of Jackson, firs 
vice president; and Becky Goodwin of Mobile, second 
vice president. The women were installed in ceremonies 
at Auburn in early March. 


William E. (Bill) Royal now 
lives in Brunswick, Ga., where he 
has recently started his- own 
business, Glynn Janitorial & Paper 
Supplies and also provides in- 
dustrial chemicals for local firms.... 

Curtis V. Smith, of Clanton is 
owner and breeder of possums and 
envisions shipping them all over the 
country. Mr. Smith is, so reporters 
write in the Atlanta Constitution, 
serious about the matter, as serious 
as only a former end for Auburn’s 
football squad and a current 
legislator could be. 


1959 


Bert T. Steele is now manager of 
costs and budgets with Foote & 
Davies in Atlanta....Dr. John 
Crumpton has been honored with 
IBM’s National Productivity Award 
as the result of a vidio tape which he 
produced and which will be shown 
in 200 IBM offices in the U.S. andin 
World Trade, the overseas division 
of IBM. Dr. Crumpton, who received 
his doctorate from North Carolina 
State in 1974 and his wife, Anna 
Lee Waller ’61, live in Raleigh, N. 
C., with their children John, III, 9, 
and Loren Ann, 6.... 

Dr. Louie Crew, associate 
professor of English at Fort Valley 
(Ga.) State College published an ar- 
ticle in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, “The Gay Academic Un- 
masks,” which has been reprinted 
in college papers across the U.S. He 
had an NEH fellowship at Berkeley 
last year and turned down a 
Fulbright to Turkey this year 
because of other commitments. He 
has recently begun a national 
organization of Gay Episcopalians 
and friends called Integrity, Inc.... 

Victor L. Lawson is now with 
North American Engineering in 
Vero Beach, Fla....John Ellison 
Godwin is with the budget depart- 


ment of Pan American Airways at 
John F. Kennedy Airport in New 
York. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. W. David Parker 
(Myra June Whitehead) have 
moved from Richardson, Tex., to 
Fairfax, Va....W. Jack James has 
been named vice president and 


‘senior lending officer for Central 


Bank of Montgomery. He has spent 
13 years in the loan-credit banking 
area, most ofit with Central Bank of 
Birmingham. He will graduate from 
the School of Banking of the South 
at LSU later this year.... 


Faces in the News 


Saidla Petree 


John E. Saidla ’61 has been 
elected president of the Alabama 
Academy of Veterinary Practice at 
their 4th annual in-depth seminar 
held in Auburn. The Academy is an 
organization of veterinarians 
dedicated to maintaining high stan- 
dards in the profession through the 


promotion of continuing education. 
Jimmie P. Petree ’56 has been 


elected to the board of directors of 


Fendrich Industries, Inc. Mr. Petree 
was the president of Hickory In- 
dustries, Inc., of Hickory, N.C., a 
subsidiary of Fendrich Industries. 


Robert M. (Bob) Harper, an 
Auburn attorney, is the 1975 chair- 
man of the Lee County Cancer 
Crusade. He returned to the Auburn 
area in 1974 and began a private 
practice. Earlier he had been 
associated with Rogers, Howard, 
Redden & Mills in Birmingham.... 


Faces in the News 


Wilson 


Barr 


Kenneth J. Barr ’47 has been 
elected an executive vice president 
of Amoco International Oil Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana) for all petroleum activities 
outside North America. He is based 
in Chicago, Ill. He had been a vice 
president of Amoco Production Co. 
and worked in New Orleans until 
joining the parent company in 1973. 
Mr. Barr is a member of the Society 
of Petroleum Engineers and he and 
his wife, Jeanne, are the parents of 
two sons and.a daughter. 

Charles L. Wilson ’59 has been 
promoted to national account 
manager with Inland Container 
Corp., in the company’s New York 
office. Mr. Wilson had been 
manager of Shrink Packaging 
Systems based at Inland’s 


Marketing Center in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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jean sparks, graphic designer, atlanta, ga. 
susan slover, graphic designer; atlanta, ga. 
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When Jean Sparks ’71 and Susan Slover ’70 decided to ven- 
ture out in the big world and start their own design firm, they 
couldn’t decide on a name so the number you see above is the 
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HIS BAND TO REPRESENT STATE—The Emma 
Sansom Band, directed by Pat Morrow ’69, left, has 
been proclaimed Alabama’s official representative by 
Gov. George C. Wallace for the 48th annual Shenan- 
doah Apple Blossom Festivalin Winchester, Va. Look- 
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Stanley E. Dyal was recently 
named assistant regional manager 
of the Philadelphia Regional Office 
of the U. S. General Accounting Of- 
fice.... 


Faces in the News 


Randall 


Dr. Stanley P. Wilson ’54 has 
been appointed Associate Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Assistant Dean of the 
School of Agriculture at Auburn. 
Since 1972 he has served as 
Research Leader, Agricultural 
Research Service at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Dr. Wilson is the author of 50 
research papers and has been guest 
lecturer at numerous professional 
meetings. He is a member of the 
American Society of Animal 
Science, the Genetics Society of 
America, the American Genetic 
Association, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

James D. Randall, Jr. ’52 has 
been confirmed by the United States 
Senate for promotion to the rank of 
brigadier general in the Army 
Reserve. In civilian life, Mr. Randall 
is the former principal of Brandon 
High School and presently is 
general director of Area I schools in 
Hillsborough County, Tampa, Fla. 
He and his wife, Mary Shippey 
Abell ’54, have three sons: Jim, III, 
Joe, and Mark and live in Brandon, 
Fla. Jim, III, is to begin at Auburnin 

the summer. 
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Wilson 


Cdr. and Mrs. T. H. Osward 
(Elizabeth Barton) now live in 
Alexandria, Va. 


1961 


Maj. Charles E. Franklin is 
currently stationed at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio....David Joe 
Morrow is principal engineer with 
Brown Engineering Co. in 
Huntsville.... 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam L. Lovelace 
(Patricia Owen ’63) now live at 
Round Rock, Tex., where Sam was 
recently transferred to IBM’s office 
products division in Austin. They 
have three children: Paige, 9; 


Faces in the News 


Saunders Robinette 


T.A. Saunders ’62 has been 
selected Young Engineer of the Year 
by the Birmingham Engineering 
Council. He was also recently 
promoted to General Real Estate 
Supervisor with South Central Bell. 
He and his wife, Beth, have three 
children: Tammy, Margie, and Al. 

Dr. D. Lamar Robinette ’66 has 
been promoted and transferred to 
the Soil Conservation Service 
national office in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Robinette will serve as biologist 
in the Environmental Services Divi- 
sion. He had served as biologist for 
the Watershed/River Basin Plan- 
ning Staff in Auburn. Dr. Robinette 
received his Ph.D.-in 1973 from 
Auburn. 


er, State Senator Ger- 


ald Waldrop, and Emma Sansom Principal Max New- 
man. While at Auburn Pat was drum major, a member 
of the Auburn Knights and the Brass Ensemble, and 
student director of the Auburn University Orchestra. 


Michelle, 6, and Owen, 1%.... 

Maxwell Pratt (Mac) Yeargan 
lives on Route 2 Clanton. He works 
for the Federal Home Administra- 
tion in appraisal work.... 

David W. Kennedy operates his 
own architectural firm, David 
Kennedy Architect in Hilton Head, 
Sua: 


1962 


Sue Chappell Rigby has receiv- 
ed the M.A. from Ball State Univer- 
sity and the Ed.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado and is 
currently assistant professor in the 
School of Business at Northern 
Michigan University in Marquette, 
Mich.... 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam H. Mitchell 
(Lana Yother ’64) now live in 
Athens, Ga., where he is associated 
with the Athletic Department at the 
University of Georgia... 


Capt. Rosemary McCulley 
Kitchen has received her third 
award of the Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medal. Capt. Kitchen was cited 
for meritorious service as chief of 
the administrative communications 
division and executive officer in the 
directorate of administration at 
Scott AFB, Ill. She is now assigned 
to Luke AFB, Ariz., as protocol of- 
ficer for the 58th Tactical Fighter 
Training Wing. Her husband is a 
major in the Air Force... 

John W. Snell has received the 
Air Force Special Acheivement 
Award for outstanding service at 
Eglin AFB, Fla. The award honors 
Air Force employees whose con- 
tinuous job performance merits 
special recognition. Mr. Snell, a 
mathematical statistician, earned 
the recent honor for his work with 
the 3246th Test Wing at Eglin AFB 
in 1974. He and his wife Joyce have 
two children: Paige, 6, and Dave; 
$.% 


one they use—it’s very simple 
and direct: their phone number. 
A year and half after 
graduating from Auburn and 
working for other people as 
designers, they decided to make 
a go of it on their own. So they 
left Dallas where Susan had 
worked for Nieman Marcus and 
Jean had worked for an adver- 
tising agent and went to. Atlan- 
ta where they had no contacts 
and started. 

Today—three years later— 
they live in a large old house 
which they are gradually re- 
doing and which also serves as 
their office and studio. One of 
the many advantages of the 
arrangement is, according to 
Susan, “It’s easy to get home 
from work. We don’t have to get 
out and fight traffic; we eat 
lunch there, and we can go out 
and sit in the sun for a few 
minutes if we feel like it. It’s 
kind of casual but we like it.” 

Jean and Susan are most in- 
terested in “turning out what we 
feel is quality design.” They do 
many kinds of design work: 
brochures, posters, company 
ID’s, letterheads, and are just 
beginning to get into three 
dimensional work. Their clients 
range from the well-known— 
Coca-Cola, Mercantile National 
Bank, IBM, Rich’s—to the com- 
pany that Jean jotted down the 
phone number off the side of a 
passing truck and called up. 

Jean and Susan have a 
unique design arrangement— 
they don’t care who gets the 
credit for a certain design as 
long asit’s done and quality and 
the money goes into the bank ac- 
count. 

Susan explains, “Basically 
we design alike but each of us is 
stronger in certain areas than 
the other, and we work well 
together. In our other jobs both 
of us had competition—the com- 
petitiveness in the field is really 


bad. But to us, the end product is 
more important than who gets 
the credit for doing it.” 

The two do have a flexible 
arrangement for the division of 
labor as far as dealing with 
clients goes. Jean makes the in- 
itial contacts: 

“T call up, try to talk to the peo- 
ple we need to see in order to sell 
them a design job, and set up ap- 
pointments. If they are. in- 
terested then Susan goes down 
for the interview.” 


Once Susan has the interview 
and sells the client on the job 
then both the girls work on ideas 
for the design—or beforehand 
they work on the ideas for a 
design Susan is going to try to 
sell the client. 

Susan explains that they 
have a system of designing— 
they don’t do anything to get a 
job—not that they might have to 
sacrifice some of their integrity 
one day in order to eat, but so far 
it hasn’t come to that, a fact that 
Susan and Jean are justly proud 
of. During the three years they 
have been in business—three 
years that are notable for the 
decline of businesses—each 
year they have made more 
money than the year before. 


In working with a client 
Susan explains: “We try to un- 
derstand what the client wants, 
but we try to make them under- 
stand what we want too. In 
school they teach you that the 
client knows all, but we don’t 
feel that way. Of course we can 
lose the project that way. A lot of 
people say our philosophy is 
wrong—that we should satisfy 
the client no matter what. But 
we feel that we have something 
invested here too. Of course 
sometimes we compromise, but 
sometimes we say ‘we just can’t 


(Continued on page 1 7) 


BOOK PUBLISHED—Dr. David H. Knox, Jr., 66 looks over a copy of his 
Dr. Knox’s Marital Exercise Book published by David McKay Publishers of 
New York on Vaientine’s Day. Dr. Knox is currently an associate professor 
of sociology at East Carolina University in Greenville, N.C. 
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Rush Price Strong ’98 of New 
Orleans died February 26. After 
employment by the telephone com- 
pany in Atlanta, he moved to New 
Orleans in 1903 where he became 
manager of the Louisiana Rating 
and Fire Prevention Bureau. Retir- 
ing in 1936 he became vice president 
of Robert Gottschalk, Inc., an in- 
surance agency. In later years he 
moved his business to Leon Irwin 
Inc., which association continued 
until his death. He was a longtime 
member of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and chairman of 
its Combustible Fibers Committee. 
Representing the Fire Prevention 
Bureau and the insurance industry, 
he chaired the committee appointed 
by the Mayor of New Orleans in the 
late 1940’s which completely 
rewrote the New Orleans building 
code. For over twenty years he serv- 
ed as Chairman of the Board of 
Building Standards and Appeals 
which administered and revised the 
code. He was active in fund raising 
for the Ochsner Foundation 
Hospital and a life member of the 
New Orleans Lawn Tennis Club. 
During World War II he was a 


member of the volunteer Coast 
Guard Reserve, serving as a 
machinist’s mate on the New 
Orleans Harbor Patrol. 

He is survived by his wife, Gyfford 
Haines Strong; a daughter, Mrs. 


Theo H. Harvey; two sons, Charles 


E. K. Strong of Wilmington, Del., 
and Benjamin Rush Strong of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and seven 
grandchildren. 


* k k 


Leon Gilmore Brooks ’08 of 
Brewton died several years ago, ac- 
cording to information received 
recently in the Alumni Office. 


x k * 


Samuel Arrington Ellsberry 
’08 of Dallas, Tex., died last 
November according toinformation 
recently received. 


* k k 


Daniel Hugh McEachern ’15 of 
Florence, S. C., died August 9 
according toinformation receivedin 
the Alumni Office. 


Graphic Designers 


(Continued from page 16) 


do what you want.’ If we don’t 
feel we can do what they want, 
we tell them straight off—saves 
them money and us time.” 

The most unusual thing, Jean 
and Susan insist, is not that 
they’re designers on their own, 
but that they went on their own 
so soon after leaving school. 
Susan notes the “big thing is 
that we’re still surviving three 
years later and most people 
don’t venture out as soon as we 
did—” Jean interjects—“we just 
knew at an earlier age that we 
were meant for bigger and better 
things.” 

The process of deciding on 


An Apology 


To our regret and 
despite our constant ef- 
forts to the contrary, we 
sometimes make mis- 
takes in the Alumnews, - 
but never, to our 
knowledge, have we had 
one of such proportion as 
we did in the last issue. 
Because an Auburn stu- 
dent about whom a 
feature was written 
worked with a student at 
a local school as a part of 
his classwork, the two 
were pictured together 
for the article. Because of 
the picture, combined 
with an unfortunate 
headline and some 
erroneous information 
given our writer, it could 
be inferred that the child 
was mentally slow and it 
was specifically stated, 
again on the basis of in- 
formation given our 
writer, that the child read 
on a grade level four or 
five years behind his 
class. That is not true, 
and our apologies go to 
Ernie Porter, to his 
parents, and to his prin- 
cipal for resulting 
problems caused by the 
story. 
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how a job is to be done isn’t 
always mutual agreement from 
the start: “We often argue 
between ourselves about a pro- 
ject but we agree on the final 
design.” Jean interjects with a 
laugh—“She can’t fire me!” 

The pace of their work means 
that the girls often work 
weekends and nights and then 
take weeks off to do other 
things, or to go out of town to do 
other jobs as they did last 
summer when they went to New 
York to do a catalog for B. Alt- 
man. As Jean says “I like to 
work three days and then take 
three weeks off—No, actually I 
can work hard and then know 
that I can go ride my horse at ten 
in the morning if I wish. When 
we finish a jobif there is nothing 
else pushing then we can take 
some time off. We don’t have to 
be in the office at nine every 
morning no matter what.” 

The two agree that of their 
work about 20 percent is actual- 
ly spent on design, the other 80 
is spent contacting people, sell- 
ing them, then getting the 
design mechanically ready and 
seeing it through to the printer. 

Jean says, “In school they 
don’t tell you that you need to be 
a public relations person too.” 

“A real con artist,” qualifies 
Susan. exe 

Why do they think they are 
succeeding? Well, “There are 
other people as qualified as we 
are doing work, but we are will- 
ing to go extra lengths and to 
give extra quality. We aren’t in- 
terested in a one time job. We 
want the clients to come back. It 
sounds corny but it’s true. The 
more we work, the more money 
we make. It’s a personal thing 
with us—we can see what we get 
out of it. We have good designs 
behind us and money in the 
bank.” 

“Money inspires me,” says 
Susan. 

“We don’t stop at five. We 
work on Saturday or whenever. 
A client says, ‘can you do this by 
tomorrow?’ and we say, ‘of 
course, and then hang up the 
phone and scream!” 


Wallace Screws Pitts ‘17 of 
Montgomery is deceased, according 
to information received in the Alum- 
ni Office. 


* * * 


Gladys Hays Leek,wife of John 
B. Leek 717 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
died November 3 and was buried in 
Gadsden, Ala. She was a native of 
Birmingham. 


* * * 


Eugene Lyon Wynne ’21. of 
Linden died March 9 at the Baptist 
Medical Center in Montgomery. He 
retired August 1, 1957, after 31 years 
as a postal transportation clerk on 
rail and highway post offices. He is 
survived by his wife, Evelyn 
Pritchett Wynne; two daughters, 
Evelyn W. Williams of Montgomery 
and Jean W. Echols of Linden; six 
grandchildren, and one great- 
grandchild. 


* k * 


Fred Wood Osborn, Sr., ’22 of 
Florence died November 25 in 
Decatur. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Majorie B. Osborn; two sons, 
Robert J. Osborn ’50 of Florence and 
Fred W. Osborn, Jr., ’53 of Decatur; 
one daughter, Mrs. John D. Wyker 
of Decatur; and several 
grandchildren. 


* k k 


Joe Hamer Rountree ’23 of 
Gadsden died four years ago accor- 
ding to recent information. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Bernice G. 
Rountree. 


kk k 


Alvis Forney Lee ’27 of 
Vestavia Hills died March 6. He was 
a South Bell engineer for 35 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Lucy T. Lee; two daughters, Mrs. 
Don deLambert ’56, of Brookfield, 
Conn., and Mrs. Michael Owens of 
Milledgeville, Ga.; one son, Richard 
T. Lee of Hartford, Conn.; four 
brothers, Ernest Lee of Gadsden, 
Robert Lee of Titus, Hoyt Lee of 
Mobile, and Orian Lee of Vappariso, 
Fla.; and two sisters, Mrs. Herbert 
Seiter of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Jewell Hulshizere of Long 
Beach, Calif. 


* k * 


Edward Florian Herzog ’29 of 
Syracuse, New York, died June 24. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Mary A. Herzog. 


* k k 


Jack Jennings Pearson ’31 of 
South Daytona, Fla.,died March 11. 
Mr. Pearson was in the real estate 
business and is survived by his wife, 
Margaret Pearson. 


* k * 


B. A. England, Jr., ’32 of Cor- 
nith, Miss., died May 15 according 
to information received in the Alum- 
ni Office. 


* * 


James Bryan Hill, Jr., ’34 of 
Pell City died March 22. He was a 
sales manager with American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. He was a member of 
the Steel Founders Society of 
America and its board of directors. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Telford Hill; a son, James 


- 


Bryan Hill, III, ’67 of Spangdahlem, 
Germany; one daughter, Mrs. Paul 
R. Daniel, II, ’71 of Montgomery. 


* * * 


Gordon E. Wallace ’36 of An- 
niston died March 3 after an extend- 
ed illness. Mr. Wallace worked in 
the textile industry most of his life. 
Survivors include his wife, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams ’36; six children, 
Susan W. Ranger ’57 of Brunswich, 
Maine, Sandra W. Martin of 
Ashville, N. C., John D. Wallace ’62 
of Keene, N. H., Stephanie W. 
Renuart ’69 of Damascus, Md., 
Sherry E. Wallace ’71 of Gainesville, 
Fla., and Sally L. Wallace’ ’74 of 
Dowington, Pa.; and eight 
grandchildren. 


* * * 


Dr. Charles Calvin Harman’37 
of Grantville, Ga., died some ten 
years ago according to information 
recently received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha Williams Harman of 
Mountville, Ga. 


* k * 


Lt. Col. (ret.) Walter H. Heath, 
Jr., 38 of Birmingham died March 
22. He was a bomber pilot during 
World War II, flying out of England 
with the Eighth Air Force. He was 
later a squadron commander during 
the Korean War and vice base com- 
mander at Forbes AFB, Kan. He 
was also a fullback on the 1937-38 
Tiger football team, a lifetime 
member of the A Club. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Katherine H. 
Heath; three daughters, Mrs. James 
H. Witcher, Mrs. Victor S. Gragan, 
and Miss Carol Lynn Heath, all of 
Birmingham; and three sisters, Mrs. 
C. L. Senn of Auburn, Mrs. Henry 
Corchoran of Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Mrs. B.R. George of Columbus, 
Ohio. 


* * * 


John Melva Heacock ’38 of 
Alexander City died March 20 accor- 
ding to information received in the 
Alumni Office. Survivors include 
his wife Annie Harris Heacock ’34. 


* k k 


James Thomas Doughtie ’38 of 
Waynesboro, Va., died March 5. He 
was vice president and technical 
director of Crompton-Shenandoah 
Co., Inc. Mr. Doughtie was also past 
president of the Griffin, Ga. and 
Morrilton, Ark., Chambers of Com- 
merce, and was active in civic af- 


fairs. Survivors include his wife, 


Mary Hawkins Doughtie; three 
sons, James T. Doughtie ’64 of El 
Paso, Tex., Charles Taylor Doughtie 
of Griffin, Ga., and Daniel Hunt 
Doughtie, a student at Auburn; two 
sisters, Mrs. Ralph H. Stephens of 
Athens, Ga., and Miss Pearl Mae 
Doughtie of Columbus, Ga.; three 
brothers, Howard J. Doughtie ’25 of 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., and George R. 
Doughtie ’39 and Charles E. 
Doughtie ’18, both of Atlanta; and 
one grandson. A James T. Doughtie 
Memorial Fund has been set up at 
the University of Virginia Medical 
School. Memorials may be sent to 
Box 324, School of Medicine, 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901. 


* k * 


Hugh Hardy Williamson, Jr., 
’42 of Chickasaw died April 13, 1974. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Hugh Williamson, and a son, John 
R. Williamson ’66. 


In Memoriam-’98 Through ’72. 


Karl Douglas Romine ’44 of 


Cullman is deceased according toin- | 


formation received in the Alumni 
Office. 


Annie Pearl Hopper Wilkie ’45 
of Warner Robins, Ga., died October 
19. She is survived by her husband, 
Donald R. Wilkie, and one brother, 
Emanuel R. Hopper ’39 of 
Huntsville. 


* k k 


Francis Jackson (Jack) 


Moseley ’49 of Union Springs died 


March 3 in a Montgomery hospital. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Jean Williams Moseley; one 
daughter, Jennifer Moseley Sheedy 
of, Union Springs; 
Elizabeth Moseley Wilson also of 
Union Springs; and two 
grandchildren. 


žk kk. 


Rance Taylor Ragsdale ’50 of 
Langdale died in December, 1971, 
according to information received in 
the Alumni Office. 


* * k 


Willis Lester (Link) Fendley 
’56 of Bay Minette died suddenly on 


March 7. Survivors include his wife, ` 


Ann McClendon Fendley ’52; three 
daughters, Mrs. Jan Eubanks of 
Opelika, Rhodna and Beth Fendley 
of Bay Minette; two sons, Gary 
Fendley of Auburn, and Perk 
Fendley of Bay Minette. 


* * k 


William Pruitt (Bill) Gillis ’58 
of Dallas, Tex., died February 7 of 
bronchial pneumonia. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jo Gillis; and 
three daughters, Jana, Traci, and 


Kristi Gillis, all of Dallas, Tex. Mr. ~ 


Gillis had operated his own agency 
in commercial lighting in Dallas for 
the past 15 years. 


* * * 


Maj.(ret.) Robert Cole Lagen’60 
of Columbus, Ga., died March 6. Mr. 
Lagen retired from the Army in 1957 
and graduated from Auburn in 1960. 
He was a member of the first faculty 
of Pacelli High School in Columbus, 
Ga., where he taught physics and 


math until his death. He recieved © 


the Valley Forge Freedom Founda- 
tion Medal for Classroom Teachers 
in 1963 and was active in the March 
of Dimes. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Dorothy Lagen; one daughter, 
Patricia Ann Winch ’65 of Ft. Lewis, 
Washington; one son, Robert C. 
Lagen, Jr., 68 of Memphis, Tenn.; a 
sister, Mrs. Betty Mitchell of 
Chicago, Ill.; and six grandchildren. 


* * k 


Ross Walker Stevens ’64 of 
Atlanta died on June 15, 1974. Sur- 
vivors include his mother, Mrs. 
Preston Stevens of Atlanta. 


* * k 


Harold Brent Smith ’72 of 
Phenix City died March 16 in the 
Columbus Medical Center following 
an illness. Survivors include his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. 
Smith; one sister, Mrs. Connie S. 
Brunson of Montgomery; maternal 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Ben J. 
Caraway of North Miami, Fla.; and 
a paternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Remanyi Parker of Phenix City. - 
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Shug to retire after ‘magic 25 years’ 


How can the legendary Ralph “Shug” Jordan retire? 
Legends don’t retire. They go down in a blaze of glory or they 
disappear never to be heard of again. But that’s all wrong, es- 


pecially for an Auburn legend 
steeped in tradition, 
sportsmanship, and character 
above reproach. Shug put it this 
way, “I came to the conclusion 
that there just wasn’t any good 
time, that you more or less had 
to make up your mind to put 
your hat on one of these days 
and walk out.” 

As Shug stepped to the 
podium before the hastily 
gathered press conference in the 
lounge of the athletic depart- 
ment, his first thoughts were of 
his wife, Evelyn. Asking her to 
stand, he said, “Evelyn of 
course has been right in the 
thick of anything I’ve had to do 
and that includes World War II. 
Since 1937, she’s been an in- 
spiration, a very integral part of 
my life.” 

He continued, “I would like to 
thank all of you for your display 
of interest in Auburn and my 
successor, (Doug Barfield, 
Auburn’s offensive co- 
ordinator), me, the team and 
staff for what’s been ac- 
complished over the last 24 
years heading into 25. This 
pleases me and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

Shug’s retirement will not be 
in effect until the completion of 
the 1975 football season. The 
news of his retirement broke un- 
expectedly following a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees in 
Montgomery April 7. Shug said 
at the press conference April 8, 
“I don’t know, this might be a 
surprise to you all, the an- 
nouncement that I’m retiring. 
Pm not resigning and that was 
the story that first hit the wire 
and quite naturally I think I 
speak for a great many peoplein 
saying I was upset over the way 
the story broke and I think a 
great deal of harm was done to 
Auburn University and some 
people. For instance, I stand 
here today, ladies and 
gentlemen, without having had 
the opportunity of talking to the 
most important people of all, the 
people who play football for me 
and for Auburn...I apologize for 
the haphazard way and say that 
it’s not Auburn’s way of handl- 
ing things in that manner.” 

In presenting Coach Jordan 
to the abundance of press per- 
sons gathered, Dr. Philpott said, 
“There was discussion of es- 

‘tablishing a screening com- 
mittee and searching 
nationwide for a new coach, but 
in the final analysis the prevail- 
ing view was that we have an 
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outstanding staff of assistant 
coaches here at Auburn and 
that one of them should be 
chosen. The Board decided that 
Coach Doug Barfield should 
take over as head football coach, 
and I am pleased to announce at 
this time that Coach Barfield 
has accepted the challenge of 
succeeding Coach Jordan. He 
will work closely with Coach 
Jordan during the next nine 
months and will assume the 
duties of head coach after the 
coming season has been com- 
pleted. I am personally very 
pleased that the Board has 
selected this fine young man to 
succeed another fine man and I 
am confident that the football 
tradition at Auburn will con- 
tinue without interruption.” 

It has been revealed that the 
tradition established under 
Coach Jordan actually began 
1947, “but the implications were 
that the school didn’t want an 
Auburn man as coach because,” 
Shug has said, “there were too 
many factions among the alum- 
ni. [told them if they had no con- 
fidence in Auburn men they 
ought to close the place down.” 
However, Jeff Beard, Auburn’s 
athletic director for 22 years, 
talked Shug into applying for 
the job. Shug says he later sub- 
mitted a simple application 
stating, “I hereby apply for the 
coaching job at Auburn.” 

Since beginning in the winter 
of 1951, Jordan has guided 
Auburn to an enviable 172-77-5 
record. His 1974 team made 
Auburn’s seventh straight bowl 
appearance. He is the only ac- 
tive coach in the Southeastern 
Conference who was coaching 
in any sport when the league 
was formed in 1933. He is also 
the only active coach in the na- 
tion to have a stadium named 
for him. 

Following the 1972 campaign, 
Coach Jordan was named SEC 
Coach of the Year, District 
Coach of the Year and runner- 
up as NCAA national Coach of 
the Year. In the summer of 1973 
Shug coached the East Team in 
the College Coaches All- 
American game at Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Coach Jordan was -an assis- 
tant at Auburn when the SEC 
originated and after military 
duty, another short term as an 
Auburn assistant, a half season 
with the Miami Seahawks, and 
four and half years at Georgia 
as an assistant, he came back to 


By David Williams ’74 


Auburn to begin building his 
alma mater into a national 
power. 

His first team broke even. Two 
years later he had the Tigers 7-2- 
1 and in the Gator Bowl. He has 
produced 12 bowl teams, in- 
cluding the last seven straight. 

Along the way he has produc- 
ed a national and SEC cham- 
pionship team in 1957, been 
named national Coach of the 
Year by the Washington 
Touchdown Club, selected 
Coach of the Year in the SEC 
four times, and inducted into the 
Alabama Sports Hall of Fame 
as a charter member. He is also 
a member of the Alabama 
Academy of Honor. 

Shug currently ranks third in 
the nation in total victories. He 
is also fourth in the nation in 
winning percentage among ac- 
tive coaches with 20 or more 
years. His 13 consecutive win- 
ning seasons against one of the 
nation’s most demanding 
schedules is equally 


remarkable. Auburn’s 1972 
team, picked to finish no better 
than 3-7, finished the regular 
season 9-1 playing a schedule 
judged the nation’s toughest in 
several polls. That season was 
capped with a 24-3 pasteing of 
favored Colorado in the Gator 
Bowl, a team ranked fifth in the 
country. 

Coach Jordan was the first 
SEC head coach to win 100 
games at his alma mater. He 
was also a three-sport star at 
Auburn from 1929 through 1932 
being elected Auburn’s Most 
Outstanding Athlete his senior 
year by a vote of the letterman. 

So in actuality Coach Jordan 
has influenced the lives of 
thousands at Auburn who 
would certainly attest to his 
greatness not only as a coach 
but a human being overa period 
of 39 years. But to Shug it’s the 
25 years as head coach that’s 
magicto him as he stated durin g 
the press conference. “The 
magic number twenty-five, 25 
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years as head coach at Auburn 
has always been a magic 
number to me as my personal 
and closest friends realize. I 
might say, to even make it 
sound longer, a quarter of a cen- 
tury and, well, that will be 
fulfilled, the Good Lord willing, 
this fall.” 

Shug was quick to put down 
rumors that he was retiring for 
health reasons saying, “Ever 
since an episode of several years 
ago (meaning his 1968 struggle 
against cancer), my health has 
been a conversation piece.” 
However, in January, Dr. 
Sheridan Shirley preformed an 
exploratory examination at Un- 
iversity hospital in Bir- 
mingham and Shug said, “I 
came out of there with a green 
light in every direction, so let me 
tell you this is not a health 
problem. 

“My getting out is nothing 
new to Dr. Philpott. It’s nothing 
new to Athletic Director, and 
one of my old players and cap- 


SHUG SITS BACK—Wife Evelyn pats Shug on the knee as he joins her and his successor Doug Barfield follow- 


ing his press announcement that he will retire at the end of the "7 


Tuscaloosa News. 


5 season. Photo by Beverly Bradford ’71 of the 
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Shug to retire 


(Continued from page 18) 


tains, Lee Hayley, a warm and 
personal friend. In mid- 
December, before going to 
Jacksonville, I had the occasion 
to tell Lee that the coming 
season, 1975 would be my last 
and I asked him to relay this on 
to Dr. Philpott. And even as we 
were having our victory celebra- 
tion in the dressing room after 
the great victory over Texas, the 
Doctor and I had occasion, just 
in passing, to comment on the 
things I had told Lee. We decid- 
ed to talk more after getting 
back to Auburn and we have 
again discussed it over the last 
several weeks. 

“Now let me be quick to say 
one other thing. It’s never easy 
to find a time to retire, to get out. 
Of course after the Sullivan- 
Beasley era, as Evelyn knows, it 
was a matter of serious con- 
sideration in the Jordan family, 
the end of an era so to speak. Of 
course as I looked at the coming 
‘72 season I couldn’t see turning 
the squad over to some coach. It 
had been deemed we had no 
material and would not win a 
ball game so I’m sort of gladeI 
didn’t turn it over to somebody 
else.” 

“Because in ’72, the Amazins 
and country bumkins and the 
people who just went out and 
played with reckless abandon 
and heart and soul and devotion 
will always be a high point in 
my stay at Auburn. 

“This is an odd meeting in 
other respects too in that I’m not 
saying good-bye to everybody. 
I’m not going anywhere except 
out to the practice field to watch 
them run and have the occasion 
to talk to our squad this after- 
noon. And we’re busy making 
plans for spring practice which 
starts next week and so any 


good-byes would certainly be at 
a later date. . 

‘This is I guess the first press 
conference to celebrate 
somebody’s retirement nine 
months before it happens. But, 
nevertheless, that’s the way itis 
and as I look out at a host of 
friends and I’ve always treated 
the media in that vane because 
you have been very kind to me 
and my family. But more in par- 
ticular, you’ve been tremendous- 
ly kind to Auburn University 
and you’ve been kind to the 
assistant coaches and the 
players.” 

“And of course another thing, 
there are several people on our 
staff that would have made 
wonderful coaches at Auburn, 
but it came down to having con- 
tinuity in the Auburn football 
family, if you will, so I’m 
pleased Doug will take my 
place.” 

On May 10, Coach Barfield 
will be inducted in the Southern 
Mississippi Hall of Fame. He 
was a member of the three 
Southern Mississippi football 
teams that beat Alabama twice 
and tied Alabama his senior 
year when he was the starting 
quarterback. Coach Barfield 
was captain of the 1956 football 
team at Southern Mississippi 
and also lettered three years in 
baseball. 

Coach Jordan assured 
everyone present that, “the 
future Auburn squads will quite 
obviously continue to be good so 
it’s not a question of material.” 
And quoting from his favorite 
writer, Winston Churchill, Shug 
said, “ ‘If the past’,—and that’s 
me and my generation—‘and 
the present choose to fight then 


the battle of the future is lost’. So 


let the past and the present unite 
behind our new coach and let’s 
win the battle of the future.” 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Paul Edward Barnett is a 
civilian employee of the Air Force at 
Eglin AFB, Fla. He holds a master’s 
from the University of Florida... 

Donald D. Howard is with the 
Tobacco Experiment Station in 
Greenville, Tenn....Robert Adams 
Hale is currently with 
Westinghouse in Glen Burnie, Md. 


1963 


Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
Tallman, Jr., (Barbara Vance) 
now live in Sarasota, Fla., where Dr. 
Tallman operates a vet clinic. They 
have two children: Brian Kurt, 9, 
and Lee Ann, 7. 


1964 


Mr. and Mrs. James W. Hufman 
(Sherry Aline Russell ’66) now 
livein Chamblee, Ga....Cecil David 
Roberts has been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., as district sales 
manager for the industrial products 
division of Uniroyal, Inc. He and his 
wife Annette Crumpton ’61 had 
lived in Cheshire, Conn., for the past 
four years where she taught home 
economics and he was product 
manager of computeristics at Uni- 
royal’s corporate headquarters in 
Middlebury... 

Betty Austin Hepburn teaches 
fourth grade at Pepperell School in 
Opelika....Walter T. McKee and 
James I. Barganier ’71 have an- 
nounced the creation of their new 
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firm Barganier-McKee Architects 
Associated of Montgomery for the 
general practice of architecture... 
Maurice W. Blackmon is con- 
troller with St. Regis Paper Co. in St. 
Petersburg, Fla....Margaret 
Elizabeth Morris Keltner is now 
Margaret Elizabeth Morris Ren- 
niger. She lives in Hampton, Va. 


1965 


Capt. and Mrs. Joseph M. Raul- 
ing (Mary Beth Garrett) now live 
in Montgomery....Bill L. Barnett 
has been appointed an assistant 
U.S. attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama. He and his wife 
Mary Frances have two children: 
Lydia, 8, and Laura, 7.... 

Henry G. Wood, Jr., of Atlanta 
has moved his office, Wood and 
Company, real estate to 6650 
Powers Ferry Road....Dr. David W. 
Rawson completed his residency at 
University Hospitalin Birmingham 
in June and is currently practicing 
oral surgery in Pensacola, Fla.... 

Ledr. and Mrs. Charles G. Flint 
(Karon Wilkes ’66) live in Virginia 
Beach, Va. Charles is a navy pilot 
stationed at Norfolk. 


1966 


Dr. Sherwood Cecil McIntyre, 
Jr., is now assistant professor of 
ferestry at Stephen F. Austin State 
University in Nacogdoches, Tex. He 
is married to Marilyn Catherine 
Hein ’70 and they have two 


ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT—Coach Ralph 
Shug Jordan says there is no easy time to retire, you 
just have to put on your hat and walk out. He has later 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Area 
Auburn Club held a dinner 
meeting March 21 with 130 in 
attendance to hear Dr. Harry 
Philpott speak on Auburn To- 
day. Officers re-elected for 
another term were: John R. 
(Jack) Dresher 54, president; 
Thomas Edward (Ed) Crowder 
60, vice president; Mrs. Lynn, 
secretary; W.W. (Walt) Wheeler, 
Jr., 67, treasurer; and Lynn 
Barksdale ’73, parliamentarian. 


* k * 


Shelby County Auburn 
Club met at the Shelby County 
Library for the purpose of 
reorganizing the club. Officers 
elected for a two year term were: 
Mike Hill ’72, president; Starl- 
ing Baker ’40, vice president; 
and Jackie Cates ’51, secretary- 
treasurer. Ten directors will 
represent all sections of Shelby 
County. Nine were elected at the 


meeting and they are: John H.. 


(Sonny) Thompson, III, ’65, 
Lamar Hinds ’64, Gene Duffy 
55, Robert McLeroy ’54, Sara 
Cowart ’39, Albert Scott, Mike 
Nelms, Dan Gillis *58, and 
Richard Conkle ’64. 


News of Auburn Clubs 


Proposals at the meeting con- 
sisted of: one annual meeting of 
the club which would be a 
dinner meeting; the executive 
committee would consist of the 
officers and directors, which 
will meet periodically as needed; 
that at least one football game 
at Auburn be attended by the 
club. Travel to be by bus from 
Columbiana and return. 

No dues will be charged for 
membership in the club. All 
Shelby County Alumni and 
friends of Auburn who are not 
now members of the Shelby 
County Auburn Club should 
contact one of the directors or 
Jackie Cates. 


* k k 


Wiregrass Auburn Club 
held a Shrimp Boil Dinner at the 
Dothan Recreation Center 
March 22. Frank Young, assis- 
tant football coach, and Buck 
Bradberry, associate secretary 
of the Alumni Association, 
spoke and presented a film of 
the 1974 football season’s 
highlights. In attendance were 
160 persons presided over by 
club president, Ed Green ’48. 


said that he and his wife, Evelyn, would like to sit on 
the ten yard line and eat peanuts. 


Photo by Ged Marsh 


Suncoast Auburn Club held 
a dinner meeting March 18 in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Buck 
Bradberry, associate secretary 
of the Alumni Association, 
spoke on “Auburn Today” and 
presented a film of the 1974 foot- 
ball season’s highlights. New 
officers elected before the 80 per- 
sons in attendance were co- 
chairmen of the organizing com- 
mittee Jack Burkett ‘60 of 
Dunedin, and Eleanor Suddath 
62 of St. Petersburg. 


* k * 


Northeast Georgia 
Auburn Club meeting was 
attended by approximately 70 
alumni and spouses in Athens, 
Ga., prior to the Auburn- 
Georgia basketball game on 
March Ist. Officers elected for 
the coming year were: E. 
Wycliffe Orr ’68, president; 
Wesley E. Grant ’59, vice presi- 
dent; and Carolyn White Heard 
54, secretary-treasurer. The 
Club’s next meeting will be 
Saturday, April 26 at 8:00 p.m. 
e the Ramada Inn in Athens, 

a. 
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-Swimmers Improve 


After some disappointment in the SEC swimming meet, 
Auburn swimmers shaved down and tuned-up for the NCAA 
swimming meet in Cleveland, Ohio, in April. The Tigers’ 


hard work and sleek bodies 
produced an eighth place finish 
compared to last year’s 17th 


national finish. 


-Mike Drews, last year’s SEC 
Swimmer of the Year, finished 


eighth in the 200 breaststroke 


for Auburn in 2:05.8. In the 100 
freestyle, Gary Schatz was 10th 
in 45.5 and in the 1,650 freestyle 
David Harbuck was llth in 
15:41.9. > 

In the finals Paul Buff of 
Auburn placed fourth in the 200 
freestyle in 1:39.3. Buff set the 
Auburn mark in the 
preliminaries with a time of 
1:39.0 and his fourth place 
finish in the finals was the 
highest ever by an Auburn 


swimmer in an NCAA swim- 
- ming event. 


_Mike Drews was fifth in the 
100 breaststroke at 57.1. Don 
Langenmayr took 11th in the 
100 butterfly in 49.6. In the 100 


breaststroke Doug Donovon 


was llth in 58.0 and Paul 
Mielke was 12th in 58.1. The 800 
freestyle relay team swam 
seventh in 6:46. 

In Thursday’s competition, 


the 400 medley relay team of 


Scott Carpenter, Drews,. 
Langenmayr, and Hartman 
finished sixth in 3:23.6, break- 
ing the AU record by 2.6 
seconds. — 


oe - Eddie Reese, Auburn’s coach 
has said, “Now when I tell peo- 


ple I’m Eddie Reese from 
Auburn, they don’t say where? 


children: Joseph, 5, and Catherine, 
455 

George F. McMillan, a state 
senator from Birmingham, is one of 
19 floor leaders named by the 
Wallace Administration ‘for the 
Alabama Legislature....Claude Eu- 


gene Boles, Jr., of West Palm 


Beach, Fla., is now vice president of 


- Team Plan, Inc., directing the en- 


vironmental group.... 

Mr. and Mrs. Bobby J. Scott 

(Judith Tavia Wilkinson ’67) live 
in Andalusia where Bobby owns 
and operates Mallette Drug Co. 
They have a daughter, Tavia Leigh, 
1¥.... 
W. Kirkland Cunningham is 
reassigned to the Birmingham 
home office of U.S. Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co. where he is now chemical 
sales district manager for the 
midwest... 

Edward C. Ritchie is in 
Switzerland...The Rev. D. Ray 
Wade is the pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Fairfax, S. C. He and 
his wife have two sons, Bryan, 5, 
and Jason, 2.... 

Donald Neill Holley received a 
degree in architecture from Auburn 
in December and is currently in 
practice with Charles H. McCauley, 
Assoc. in Birmingham. He and his 
wife Helen Wetta Holley have a 
new son, Thomas Benjamin (Ben) 
born Dec. 15. 

Dr. and Mrs. James Hutcheson 


- (Carol Edmundson) now live in 


Columbus, Ga., where he is the 
mathematics consultant for the 
Muscogee County School District 
and teaching a graduate 
mathematics course at LaGrange 
College. Carol recently received her 
specialist degree in elementary 
education and is teaching the ESAA 
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anymore.” At press time the 
Tigers are in tenth place in the 
National AAU swimming meet, 
the first time Auburn has ever 
sent a team to that meet. 
Auburn swimmers are among 
938 entries in the meet and are 
not resting in their 10th place. 


- Mike Drews took third in the 100 


breaststroke in a new school 
record of 56.91 and the highest 
finish ever of an Auburn 
swimmer in national competi- 
tion. Doug Donovan placed 11th 
in the 100 breaststroke in 58.1 
and Auburn’s 400 medley relay 
“B” team placed 13th after the 
“A?” team took sixth but was dis- 
qualified on an interpretation 
call. The “B” team consisted of 
Haiden Turner, Donovan, Dun- 
can Powell, and Rick Hartman. 
Drews took a sixth place finish 
in the 200 breaststroke in a time 
of 2:06.01 and the 800 freestyle 
medley team finished fourth at 
6:41.10 to set another school 
record and finished the highest 
an Auburn relay team has 
finished in national competi- 
tion. The team consisted of 
Schatz, Drews, Hartman, and 
Paul Buff. 

Under the direction of Coach 
Eddie Reese, Auburn’s swim- 
ming team has come up from 
last in the Southeastern con- 
ference to eighth in the nation 
and Coach Reese says his 
recruiting is better now because, 
“they are calling us instead of us 
calling them. 


a -ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


reading in Columbus. They have a 
son, Matthew David, born Dec. 10. 


1967 


Ronald C. Mussig is a pilot with 
Eastern Air Lines and was 
transferred to their Boston base in 
December... 

Raymond Max Everett is with 
the College of Veterinary Medicine’s 


Department of Pathology at the Un- 


iversity of Georgia in Athens....T. 
Dudley Perry of Tuskegee is a 
Wallace Administration floor leader 
in the current State Legislature. 
MARRIED: Linda Catherin 
Seymour to Ronald €. Mussig dur- 
ing November. They live in 
Swampscott, Mass., where Ron is a 
pilot with Eastern Air Lines. 
BORN: A daughter Susan Lee, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Harbuck 
of Phenix City on Feb. 13. She joins 
brother Michael, 3. James is director 
of pharmacy services at Cobb 
Memorial Hospital in Phenix City. 


1968 


Nancy Thomas Merritt has 
been promoted to assistant 
secretary-benefit committee with 
Southern Bell in Chamblee, 
Ga....Dr. Ivan Wayne Kirk is one 
of 10 ‘“‘outstanding federal 
employees under 40” honored by the 
Washington, D.C., Jaycees in 
February with the Arthur C. Flem- 
ing Award. Dr. Kirk is laboratory 
director and research leader at the 
Southwest Cotton Ginning 
Research Laboratory at Las Cruces, 
N. M., and is with the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. In 
1971 he received the distinguished 
Young Agricultural Engineer 


AU’S TOP FINISHER—Mike 
Drews, 1974 SEC Swimmer of the 
Year, finished third in the 100 
breaststroke at the AAU swimming 
meet in Cincinnati. It was the 
highest finish ever, nationally by an 
Auburn swimmer. 


Golfers Fall 


Auburn University golfers 
managed to salvage a fifth and 
a second place in tournament 
action early this month. After 
the first round of the 54-hole 
Southeastern Intercollegiate 
Golf Invitational played at the 
Olympia Spa in Dothan, 
Auburn was notched in a three- 
way tie for sixth, seventh, and 
eighth places with Columbus 
College and Ohio State. Led by 
sophomore Buddy Gardner’s 74, 
Auburn managed a 304 behind 
leaders, Indiana with a 296, (low 
four scores counting for each 
team), one shot ahead of LSU. 
Florida was third at 298 and 
Alabama posted a 299 for 
fourth. Chipola Junior College 
was in at 301 for fifth after the 
first round. 

Florida fired a brilliant one- 
under par 287 as a team on the 
final day to overtake Alabama 
and LSU for the title. Auburn’s 
non-senior team managed to 
work its way up to fifth. The 
winning Gators totaled 881 for 
the tournament to Alabama’s 
892. Indiana fell to third at 894, 
LSU was in at 896 and Auburn 
899 in the field of 18 teams. 

Buddy Gardner’s final round 
of 71 aided Auburn in posting a 
295 over the final 18 holes. The 
Montgomery native’s total of 
220 for the 54 holes was good 
enough for a fifth place tie with 
Florida’s Andy Bean, an All- 
American, in the individual 
honors for the tournament. 

Auburn was unable to defend 
its title in the fifth Southern 
Junior-Senior College golf tour- 
nament at Still Waters having 
to settle for second place behind 
Troy State who finished with a 
742 team score. Brevard, also a 
champion last year, found itself 
in the same boat with Auburn, 
having to settle for a tie in the 
junior college division with 
DeKalb who finished with a 757. 

Troy had a 13 stroke lead over 
Auburn after the first round. 
The Tigers charged back to 
make up 11 of those strokes to 
finish at 744. Ten of Auburn’s 
strokes were made up on the 
final nine holes. Auburn’s Don 
Shirey had a 71 in leading the 
late Tiger surge. He had five bir- 
dies on the front nine, but turned 
in a 35 as he had two bogeys and 
one double bogey. Shirey’s 76 
and 71 led Auburn with 147 for 
the 36 holes. Buddy Gardner 
had 75 and a 73 for 148 and Ed 
Davis was in at 149 followed by 
Buddy Smith at 150, Bob Dumas 
151, and Johnny Coker 154. 


AU’S 


SPORTS SPECTRUM 


TRACK SIGNEES: Robert 
Will, a6-2, 200-pound shot putter 
from Lynnbrook, N.Y., and 
Tony Easley, a long jumper and 


triple jumper from Roanoke, 


Va., became Auburn’s first two 
signees of 1975. 

Will’s best indoor mark of 64-1 
this year was good enough for a 
third ranking nationally on the 
current high school list and 
eighth on the all-time list. 

_ Easley currently ranks se- 
cond on the national high 
school list in the long jump with 
a leap of 23-5. 

Terry Baker, a Junior College 
All-America distance runner 
from Hagerstown, Md., became 
AU’s third track signee. Baker 
finished third in the National 
Junior College Cross Country 
Championships and third in the 
two-mile run of the National 
Junior College Indoor Cham- 
pionships. 


* * k 


FOOTBALL SIGNEE: Kiel 
Winston, 6-1, 175-pound quarter- 
back, from Friendswood, Tex., 
became the second player from 
Friendswood to sign an Auburn 
football grant-in-aid. Earlier the 
Tigers signed 6-3, 222-pound 
lineman Ricky Allen, a two-way 
starter. 

Winston, who in six years asa 
quarterback has been on four 
unbeaten teams, passed for 
3,474 yards, rushed for 2,813 
and booted 146 of 158 extra 
points. He also carries a 40.4 
yard punting average. 


* k k 


CHARGED: Tom Ball, 6-7, 
245-pound tackle, from Sanford, 
Fla., was arrested after another 
Auburn student alleged Ball did 


$50 worth of damage to the 
trunk of his car by hitting it with 
his fist. The car was reported to 
have a University of Alabama 
window sticker which prevoked 
the attack. It, the car, is recover- 
ing nicely. 


* k k 


RIFLE TEAM TOPS: 
Auburn’s rifle team won first 
place in the Alabama Collegiate 
Conference rifle match at the 
University of North Alabama in 
Florence. Mike Ballard of 
Auburn was the top shooter of 
the day with a score of 274. 
Auburn finished the season 
with a 16-4 recco~? tine boort awar 
for an Auburn rifle team. 


* * * 


JOHNSON SURGERY: Ed- 
die Johnson, Auburn’s star 
basketball guard, has un- 
dergone what doctors call 
successful surgery to remove 
torn cartilage from his left knee. 
It was corrective surgery and 
shouldn’t affect his movement 
any. Johnson led Tiger scorers 
with a 20.9 average and also led 
the team in assist. 


* * k 


BARFIELD NAMED: 
Auburn’s head coach-designate 
Doug Barfield will be inducted 
into the University of Southern 
Mississippi Sports Hall of Fame 
on May 10. Doug, presently 
Auburn’s offensive co- 
ordinator, lettered three years 
as an USM quarterback, and 
also earned four letters in 
baseball playing second and 
third base. 


GOLF—Off to an impressive winning streak, Auburn’s golf team includes 
Barry Holt, above.—Photo by Dave Brown. 
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Looking to Football— 


Offense Has Punch 


Auburn’s offensive punch for 1975 carries a wallop that 
could drive the Green Bay Packers into submission if it gets 
whipped into shape by September 13. On defense the Tigers 


have eight holes to fill and with 
defensive coaches from across 
the nation crawling about the 
AU campus examining the 
variations of Auburns’s 4-4 
defense for their own uses not 
too much has been settled upon 
in that area. However on 
offense, the line will run 
something like this: Ronnie 
Jones, 6-6, 269, left tackle; Dave 
Ostrowski, 6-2, 250, left guard; 
Ben Strickland, 6-0, 231, center; 
Lynn Johnson, 6-3, 274, right 
guard; and Chuck Fletcher, 6-3, 
260, right tackle. 

The tight-end position could 
be a little tricky for Auburn 
coaches to fill. Rob Spivey is 
back in training after missing 
last season due to personal 
problems. Rob started every 
game at tight-end his 
sophomore and junior years but 
was hurt during the 1973 Sun 
Bowl game with Missouri andis 
presently on a probation-type 


status. Others battling for the 
position will be Billy Bruce, a 
junior from Carterville, Ga; 
Reese McCall, a 6-6, 216- 
pounder, who performed well for 
the freshman last year; Dick 
Hayley; Gary Mahaffey; and Ed 
Butler. 

Auburn’s_ backfield returns 
Phil Gargis at quarterback and 
a host of running backs which 
include: Mitzi Jackson, Secdrick 
McIntyre, Mike Henley, and 
Georgia’s high school sensa- 
tion, Mike Andrews, who has es- 
tablished that state’s all-time 
rushing and scoring records. 

Shug has said that he feels ten 
years younger, being able to 
retire after what apparently 
looks like a coming winning 
season. “It’s not that [don’t love 
Auburn and football, but I 
believe Evelyn and [have reach- 
ed the age where we need a little 
relief. We’re going to sit on the 
10-yard line and eat peanuts.” 


Tennis Troubles 


Auburn’s tennis team had its 
troubles getting started early in 
the season dropping its first four 
matches, but has managed to 
bounce back upping its record to 
3 and 5 with a recent 7-2 win 
over West Georgia at the new 
Auburn tennis courts. 

It was the Tigers’ second 
straight win and will lead them 
into a match with Samford in 
Birmingham. 

Drew Evert, the Tiger’s top 
singles player, dropped his 
match to West Georgia’s Larry 
Schnall in the opener 6-2, 6-3. 
Auburn’s Jackie Bushman 
followed with a victory over Jud- 
son Adamson 6-3, 6-3. Bushman 
and Evert have been the 
mainstays in Auburn’s efforts 
on the courts all season. 

Freshman Chuck Highley, 


playing the number 3 spot, went 
to a tiebreaker before downing 
Steve Holmes 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 


Jay Pease, Brad Milton, and 


Fred Ponte all posted victories 
for the Tigers in singles action. 

In the doubles, Bushman and 
Ponte dropped the number 1 
doubles match to Schnall and 
Adamson 4-6, 7-6, 6-4. The team 
of Pease and Milton bounced 
back by defeating Holmes and 
Highsmith 6-2, 6-4 and Highley 
and Rusty Gordon ended the 
match on a winning note for the 
Tigers by beating Child and 
McLandon 6-2, 6-4. . 

Coming matches for the 
Tigers include competition with 
Georgia Southern, Alabama, 
and a road match with Ken- 
tucky. 


IN THE ACT—Tennis team member Drew Evert reaches out for a heavy 
stroke in a recent singles match at the new Auburn Tennis courts—Photo by 


Dave Brown. 
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BASEBALL POWER—Perpetual producers for the 
Auburn Tigers’ baseball team are from left to right: 
Davis May, senior from New Orleans, La.; Joe 
Beckwith, sophomore from Auburn; Tom Morton, . 
junior from Birmingham; Gary Dailey, senior from 


Now 15-8 overall 4-3 SEC— 


Baseball SEC Chances Slim 


Auburn’s bid for the SEC baseball championship suffered 
a costly setback when they lost the second game of a 
doubleheader to visiting Georgia by the score of 2tol. Witha 


win Auburn could have settled 
into second place in the SEC’s 
Eastern Division on a 5-2 record. 
Instead Georgia upped its 
record to 5-2, with Tennessee out 
in front 4-0 and Auburn stands 
4-3. Overall Auburn i is 15-8. 


Georgia’s winning rally 
began after two were out in the 
ninth inning. Consecutive 
singles off Tiger pitcher Matt 
Waller by Bulldogs Mark Saber 
and Bruce Farman set up the 
‘winning run. Catcher Jimmy 
Cannon drove a ground ball 
through the hole only to have 
AU’s shortstop Mickey Miller 
snag the ball, but the flip to 
third baseman David Duffner 
was too late and Saber headed to 
home. Saber would have been 
out by three steps, but Duffner’s 
bad throw to the plate enabled 
him to score. 


Auburn’s lone run came in the 
seventh inning when David 
Duffner led off with a double, 


then moved on to third base ona 
long fly and scored on a sacrifice 
fly by Steve Rea. 

In the first game of the double 
header Auburn came up with 
two consecutive scoring innings 
to win 8-2 over the Bulldogs. The 
Tigers also came up with seven 
hit pitching from senior Dennis 
May who upped his record to 4-3. 
May maintained complete con- 
trol except for Georgia’s tworun 
fifth inning. Besides that in- 
ning, May only allowed three 
Bulldogs past first base. _ 

Auburn was led at the plate by 
outfielder Curt Cope with two 
hits in five times at bat, out- 
fielder Steve Rea with two hits 
in four trips, and catcher Tom- 
my Morton with two hits in 
three times at bat. 


The Tigers’ big inning was the 
fourth when six runs crossed the 
plate. Auburn began with a 
single by Rea who then moved 
to third on Georgia’s third 


New Orleans, La.; David Duffner, Jr., 
mingham; Kim Shugart, senior from Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mickey Miller, junior from Selma; Steve Rea, 
junior from Moultrie, Ga.; Mark Hatchett, senior from 
Mobile; and Curt Cope, junior from Auburn. 
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axe TT 


from Bir- 


baseman Mark Saber’s wide 
throw to second\on an attempted 
force play on a grounder by Den- 
nis Bailey. A wild pitch by 
Mickey Register sent Rea home 
with Auburn’s third run. One 
out later Morton doubled off the 
leftfield fence scoring Bailey. 
Morton was followed by Cope 
who doubled to right, sending 
Morton to third. Two walks and 
another wild pitch and Register 


was relieved by Wayne 
LaHullier who faced a five to- 
Second 
baseman David Duffner greeted 
LaHullier with a single which 
scored Auburn’s two other runs 


nothing ballgame. 


of the inning. 
The Tigers so far this season 


have been powerful at times tak- 


ing seven straight games with 
hits to spare. This includes a 12 
to 0 plastering of Alabama and 
a 15 to 7 romping over Ken- 


tucky. Auburn’s pitching has 


seen some good moments also 
with Davis May and Joe 
Beckwith who limited Mis- 
sissippi State to six hits in a dou- 
ble header which the Tigers won 
3 to 1 and 3 to 0. 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


Award from the Southwest Region 
American Society of Agricultural 

ngineers. In 1973 he was selected 
as one of the Outstanding Young. 
Men of America. He and his wife 
Latrelle have two children: Kimber- 
ly, 13, and Kendal, 10.... 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Alver- 
son (Brenda Smith) now live in 
Naperville, Ill. Bob is supervisor of 
product research for International 
Harvester in Chicago and Brenda 
teaches intermediate physical 
sciences at Washington Jr. High in 
Naperville... 

Luke H. Blanton (DVM) is in 
practice in Tallahassee, Fla. He and 
his wife Becke Evans have a son, 
Bryan Douglas....0. L. (Les) 
Thagard is now assistant ad- 
ministrator at Doctors Hospital in 
Mobile. He received a master’s in 
Health Care Administration from 
George Washington University in 
Washington in 1974. He was the ad- 
ministrative assistant of North 
Shore Hospital in Miami, Fla., 
before coming to Mobile.... 

Capt. Glen Hermecz is now 


stationed at Big Spring, Tex....Jon 
Appleton, campus ministry direc- 
tor for the Alabama Baptist State 
Convention, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Southern 
Baptist Student Directors.... 

Capt. Stephen J. Silva has 
received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross at Beale AFB, Calif., for aerial 
achievement as an aircraft com- 
mander in air attacks near Vinh, 
North Vietnam....Henry M. 
McGinnis, Jr., 68 is with the 
auditing department of Travelers 
Insurance Co. in Hartford, Conn.... 

Dr. and Mrs. Randy Thornhill 
(Susan Fite ’70) now live in 
Gainesville, Fla., where he is with 
the University of Florida....Joe G. 
Voight is now a systems analyst 
with Union Camp Corp. in Savan- 
nah, Gaa.... 

ADOPTED: A son, John 
Michael, by Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Wall of Naples, Fla. Michael’s birth- 
day is Feb. 16, 1975. 

BORN: A son, John Robert, to 
Mr. amd Mrs. Wiley O. Jordan 
(Charlotte Ross) of Phenix City on 


March 14. He joins big sister, Kan- 
dy, 5'%.... 

A son Jeremy Edward, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl William Roberts 
(Pamela Jean Peartree) of Rome, 
Ga., on Oct. 31. Bill is a sales 
associate with Davis Realty Co. and 
Pam is a business office supervisor 
on leave from Southern Bell.... 

A daughter, Brooke Danielle, to 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Adams 
(Blanche Page Cushman) of 
Killeen, Tex., on March 17. She joins 
brother Brian, 2⁄2. Dr. Adams is 
completing a residency in general 
dentistry with the Army at 
Killeen... ; 

A son, Derrick Brian, to Mr. and 
Mrs. fannie G. Varnedoe, Jr. 
(Jerry Derrick) of Helen, Ga., on 
Feb. 25. Jerry received her master’s 
in home economics education from 
the University of Georgia in June, 


1973. 
1969 


Clayton R. Ritter, DVM, is in 


_ partnership with Luke Blanton ’68 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS—Charlotte Hagood Personett 69, an Auburn 


graduate student from Albertville, adjusts her original costumes on her 
models, from left, Leah Lorendo and Glauce Wheat, both of Auburn. Ms. Per- 
sonett’s “Night Garden Collection” was recently presented in a special 


= Roth Ritter, 
~months.... 


fashion show at Auburn. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


in Tallahassee. He and his wife, 
Carolyn King ’68, have two sons: 
5, and Peyton, 9 


Maj. Wilburn H. Hargrove 
recently received the Air Force 


Faces in the News 


BOM 


EBS 


Garrett Little 

Dr. Patrick P. Garrett ’63, 
associate professor of English at 
Northeast Louisiana University, 
discussed “Creativity and the 
Literacy Crisis” at the 25th anniver- 
sary meeting of the Conference on 
College Composition and Com- 
munications, held March 13-25 in 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Garrett is the 
director of freshman English at 
Northeast Louisiana University in 
Monroe, La. : 

Joe A. Little 63 has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Lower 
Coastal Plain Substation, a field 
facility of AU Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Camden. Mr. Little 
has been a member of Auburn Un- 
iversity’s teaching and research 
staff since 1963. He and his wife, 
Mildred Johnson, have three 
children, Deborah, William, and 
Mark. : 
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Meritorious Service medal. He is a 
staff development engineer with the 
Space and Missile Systems 
Organization at Norton AFB. He 
was cited for his part in the first 
successful airdrop and launch of a 
Minuteman missile from a C5 
Galaxy transport aircraft.... 

Keene U. Wilson, Jr., ’69 is in 
city management in Inglewood, 
Calif. He received master’s degrees 
in psychology and management 
from the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence....Capt. Robert (Bob) T. 
Simonson recently completed a 1- 
year tour in Korat, Thailand. He is 
now the maintenance officer in 
charge of the developmental 
maintenance program for the F-115 
Fighter Aircraft at the Air Force 
Test Center at Edwards AFB, 
Calif... 

Lt. Dennis M. Pinkard is opera- 
tion officer aboard the USS Wiltsie, 
homeported at the Oakland Naval 
Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. His 
wife Charlotte Wingfield 
Pinkard ’71 is the commercial loan 
computer systems and procedure 
coordinator for the Bank of Toyko of 
California, head office in San Fran- 
cisco where they live.... 

Michael Edward Simmonds of 
Marietta, Ga., is a specifications 
analyst with the State of Georgia... 
John Brandon Hurley, Jr., is a 
mechanical engineer with Gar- 
dinier, a phosphate fertilizer plant 
in Tampa, Fla.... 

A. Scott Turk, Jr.,; DDS, 
graduated from Emory Dental 
School in June and is now com- 
pleting his last year in the Navy 
stationed at Camp LeJeune, N.C... 

Michael D. Anderson 
graduated from the Emory Univer- 


Says Charlotte Personett ’69— 


Design Clothes for Personality 


Designing clothes to look good on the person rather than 
on the hanger is a body language technique employed by 
Auburn University graduate student Charlotte Hagood Per- 


sonett 69 of Albertville in her 
unique “Night Garden Collec- 
tion.” 

The collection, recently 
presented in a special fashion 
show at Auburn, is regarded by 
Dr. Helen I. Douty and Prof. 
Jane Lorendo of the Consumer 
Affairs Department as a likely 
first in execution with such a un- 
ity of purpose and control. 

Charlotte created her own 
fabric designs as well as sketch- 
ed and designed the 14 gar- 
ments in fulfillment of her 
thesis requirements for the 
master’s degree in fashion 
merchandising. 

“Creating the garments was 
similar to casting a play,” said 
Charlotte. “After researching 
body language, I created a male 
and female character, assigned 
them specific roles and set 
situations where they would in- 
teract each other. Then, I simply 
designed the clothes to fit the 
characters.” 


By Janet Murphy ’75 
AU News Bureau 


Charlotte said she chose the 
title of “Night Garden Collec- 
tion” because interactions can 
be like night in that the 
characters are “in the dark” at 
first. There is a lack of 
knowledge about each other. 
Also, relationships, as do gar- 
dens, usually grow. 

In order to convey the feelings 
of her characters, Charlotte 
coordinated colors and used 
such techniques as hand- 
painting, tie-dyeing, quilting, 
and stitching. 

“Colors are very important in 
reflecting attitudes,” she said. 
“At the beginning of the fashion 
show, the models wore neutral 
colors to show that they didn’t 
know each other well.” 

One of Charlotte’s designs, a 
woman’s long, quilted beige 
coat, is symbolic of a woman 
playing a role in which she is 
not really comfortable. Another 
creation, the “Raven’s Cape,” is 


long and flowing and reflects a 
rather frightening aspect. “It 
would tend to make a stranger 
afraid to meet that person,” said 
Charlotte. 


Toward the end of the show, 
the models wore outfits of warm 
pinks and reds and bright 
orange and purple to reflect a 
more harmonious relationship. 

After receiving her master’s 


degree in June, Charlotte plans - 


to work in Auburn. Right now, 
she teaches cortinuing educa- 
tion courses in quilting and sew- 
ing and would lize to continue to 
teach. 

She began sewing at the age 
of seven when her father bought 
her a sewing machine. “I made 
doll clothes for about three 
years, then began sewing for 
my sister and myself,” she said. 
said. 

However, Charlotte never 
took a course in home economics 
while in high school. “I was 
planning to be a geologist, so I 
really don’t know how I got into 
home economics in college. I 
guess I just picked it,” she said. 


sity School of Law on Aug. 18, 1973, 
and was admitted to the Georgia 
Bar on June 10, 1974. He was ad- 


-mitted to the Alabama Bar on Nov. 


21, 1974. He is currently assistant 
district attorney for Clayton Coun- 
ty, Ga., and lives in College Park.... 

Capt. Christopher S. Wheeler 
is now stationed at Fort Benning 
after a stint in Vietnam and at Fort 
Carson. He and his wife Eileen Mc- 
Bride have a 5-month-old daughter 
Amy Christianne.... 

MARRIED: Margaret Ruth 


_ Sundberg to Shelby Guilbert. They 


live in Natchez, Miss....Suzanne 
McDonald to Charles J. Francisco. 
They live in New York City.... 

Irma Jean Scruggs is now Irma 
Jean Bowers. She lives in 
Trussville. 

BORN: A daughter, Amy 
Christianne, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Christopher S. Wheeler (Eileen 
McBride) of Columbus, Ga., on Dec. 
6....A son, Edwin Scott, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Fuller (Lou S. 
Fuller) on Dec. 18. Edis principal of 


Dadeville High and Lou teaches _ 


AUBURN GOLFERS-—Strolling the fairways for 
Auburn this season are from left to right: Bob Dumas, 
Auburn; Jim Fullington, Decatur; Ross Johnson, 


language arts at Benjamin Russell 
High in Alexander City.... 

A son, Scott Eric, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Danny Steve Tucker of Bir- 
mingham on Feb. 18. Scott joins 
sister Stephanie, 5. 


1970 


Capt. and Mrs. Timothy C. Lyle 
(Cynthia Ann Nixon ’71) now live 
at Loring AFB, Caribou, Maine. 
They have atwo-year-old son. Timis 
an aircraft commander of a B 
52....Terry Vincent Lee is with 
Texas Instruments in Somerville, N. 
ae | 

1/Lt. Douglas D. Tyler is a 
member of Marine Fighter/Attack 
Squadron 232 currently homebased 
at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Iwakuni, Japan....Betty Jean 
Tolbert is a teacher in Sumter, 
S.C....William Douglas Sims is 
manager of General Telephone Co. 
in Lakeland, Fla... 

W. Edward Crosson is with the 
dye department of WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery 


Rome, Ga.; Don Shirey, Fort Payne; Bud Smith, Bir- 


mingham; Buddy Gardner, Montgomery; Ed 


and Dye Works. He and his wife Lin- 
da Jo have three children: Anthony, 
7, Nichole 4, and Natalie 7.... 
LtGg). Thomas W. Foster recent- 
ly completed a sea tour aboard the 
USS Midway and is now with Air 
Test and Evaluation Squadron Four 
NAS, Point Mugu, Calif. He is par- 
ticipating in evaluation of the F4J 
Phantom II and the F-14 A Tomcat. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. David Williams, 
Jr., (Mary Merrill ’68) now live in 
Centreville where Dave is the in- 


dustrial engineer for the Health-Tex 


Plant....Capt. and Mrs. Marvin W. 
Edwards (Carol Nix) now live in 
Sunnymead, Calif. with children 
Charlotte and Mark. Marvin. is 
stationed at March AFB... 
MARRIED: Susan Elizabeth 
Battles to Buddy Moore on Feb. 8. 
They now live in Birmingham. 
BORN AND ADOPTED: A 
daughter, Stacey Lynn, born to Lt. 
and Mrs. John J. Sheldon (Kay 
Mills) of Stuttgart, Germany, on 


‘Dec. 16 and adopted a son, Robert 


Joseph, 20 months. John is with the 
Army where he manages the Army 


Davis, 
III, Shawmut; Barry Holt, Huntsville; and Coach 
Anthony Dragoin. 
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Mr. Curtis C. Cannon 32 
Florala, Ala. 36442 


Mr. Gregory E. Campbell ’66 
Auburn, Ala. 36830 


Mr. James B. Campbell ’49 
Florence, Ala. 


Mr. Harold T. Cansler ’71 
Montgomery, Ala. 36111 


Mr. John P. Campbell ’39 


Mr. William E. Cantrell] ’49 
Atlanta, Ga. 30345 


Gulfport, Miss. 


Mrs. Ray Campbell ’65 
(Faye Elaine McGraw) 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Mr. Ronald E. Capps ’69 
Columbus, Ga. 31904 


Mr. Thomas R. Caradipe ’60 


Mr. Rick Campbell ’73 Hilton Head Island, S. C. 


Auburn, Ala. 36830 


Mr. Sefton H. Carden ’47 


Mr. Robert E. Campbell, Jr., ’50 Bushnell) Fla. 33513 


Birmingham, Ala. 35202 


Mr. Herschel Cardin ’49 


Mr. Robert G. Campbell ’40 Los Angeles, Calif. 90027 


Birmingham 9, Ala. 


Miss Virginia C. Carlock ’51 


Dr. William M. Campbell ’59 Kensington, Ga. 30727 


Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Lt. Robert L. Carlson ’62 


Mr. Carl E. Cannon ’48 Fort Hood, Texas 76545 


Huntsville, Ala. 


Capt. James E. Carlton, Jr., ’62 
Birmingham, Ala. 35208 


Juanita Galloway 


Environmentalist 


Juanita Galloway ’73 is a 
technologist with Standard Oil 
at their Pascagoula, Miss., 
refinery. Sounds like the sum- 
mation of an alumnality, huh? 
Well, actually it’s more than 
that, for Juanita is one of the 
first (if not the first) woman to 
be involved in Standard’s ef- 
forts to protect the environment. 
As an environmental control 
technologist, she checks the 
products going out into the 
water and air to see if the com- 
pany’s treatments are effective. 
She also works in liaison 
between the refinery, the Mis- 
sissippi Air and Water Control 
Commission, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, and the 
Mississippi State Board of 
Health. 

Juanita’s interest in science 
began long before she first came 
to Auburn after her junior year 
in high school through the 
Superior Science Student 
Program. She later majored in 
botany here, graduated with 
honor, and was selected to Phi 
Kappa Phi, Auburn’s highest 
honorary, as well as the School 
of Agriculture’s honor society, 
Gamma Sigma Delta. She has 
been with Standard since 
December, 1973. 


Mr. Richard M. Carnell ’58 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Mr. C. Richard Carnes ’17 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Mr. Wilson C. Carnes, Jr., ’73 
3909 Pepperell Parkway < 
Opelika, Ala. 36801 


Mr. James M. Caro ’58 
Route 6, Box 662 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Mr. John L. Carothers ’61 l 
4515 West metairie À 
Metairie, La. 


Mr. Kenneth N. Carpenter 50 
Piper, Ala. 


Mr. Benny M. Carr ’59 
Route 1, Box 274 
Montgomery, Ala. 36105 


Mr. Joe H. Carr ’49 
Vincent, Ala. 


Mr. Joseph O. Carr ’49 
Route 2 7 
Red Level, Ala. 


Dr. Glyn O. Carroll 57 
7913 Dexter Road West 
Memphis, Tenn. 38108 


Mr. William C. Carroll ’64 
235 West Glenn Avenue 
Dora, Ala. 


Mr. William J. Carroll ’70 
902C South Bell Street 
Dothan, Ala. 36301 


Mr. Eugene S. Carter, Jr., °57 
2308 SW 60th Street 
Miami, Fla. 


Mr. Fay W. Carter ’50 
Anniston, Ala. 
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DEAN OF THE YEAR—Dean of Student Affairs James F. Foy found his 
office appropriately decorated after his staff learned of his selection for the 
Scott Goodnight Award by the National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators. The Award made him “Dean of the Year.” Dean Foy has 
served three terms as regional vice president of the Association and as presi- 
dent of the Association of College Honor Societies. 
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Help Us Find Lost Alumni 


Mr. James H. Carter ’66 
1112 Christine Avenue 
Anniston, Ala. 36201 


Mr. James R. Carter ’59 
6319 St. Andrews Circle 
Fort Myers, Fla. 33901 


Mr. John S. Carter ’59 
PO Box 411 
San Diego, Calif. 92101 


Mr. Paul M. Carter ’48 
A-1 Marion G. Apts. 
Jasper, Ala. 


Lt. Richard E. Carter ’71 
50 Spanish Villa Apartments 
Savannah, Ga. 31402 


Mr. Stephen O. Carter ’63 
1214 Isabella 
Waycross, Ga. 


Capt. Lawrence W. Caruthers ’40 
T.J.A.G. School 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Mr. Clifton F. Casaday, Jr., 51 
Milstead, Ala. 


Mrs. Anita Blair Casey ’73 
917 Beacon Parkway, East 
Birmingham, Ala. 35209 


Mr. Louis A. Cassel ’60 
2606 - 30th Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90405 


Mr. Edward Catchings ’62 
802 West Jackson 
North Augusta, S. C. 


Mrs. Zarah Rogers Causey ’50 
Five Points, Ala. 36855 


Mr. Robert L. Cauthen, III, ’59 
188 S. Milledge Avenue 
Athens, Ga. 


Mr. Macit Ahmet Cayci ’47 
2 Baldwin Street 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Miss Marlene A. Cearley ’73 
1203 McGannock Street 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 37388 


Miss Thelma Mullin Chalmers ’52 
1511 Hilton Avenue 
Columbus, Ga. 


Mr. Thomas M. Chalmers, Jr., ’42 
1401 Bakel Drive 
Concord, Calif. 


Mr. F. McKee Chambers ’38 
c/o The Texas Co., PO Box 1720 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Miss Vonda L. Chambers ’63 
Route 7 
Cullman, Ala. 35055 


Mr. Alfred N. Champion ’63 
250 Montgomery Avenue 
Prichard, Ala. 36610 


Alumnalities 


fixed-station teletype and telephone 
communications systems for 
southeastern Germany.... 


BORN: A son, William Cecil, to 
Dr. and Mrs. K. Cecil Yancey, Jr., 
of Altoona, on Sept. 24. He joins 
brother Kristopher, 3....Ason, Kevin 
Andrew, to Lt. and Mrs. William F. 
Hodgkins (Mildred Ann Meyers 
’71) of Merced, Calif., on March 32. 
He joins brother Kerry, 4. The fami- 
ly now lives at Offutt AFB, Neb., 
where Bill is a navigator with the 
2nd Airborne Command & Control 
Squadron. 

A son, Benjamin Stott, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B.. Chappell, Jr., 
(Jean Crump) of Gallatin, Tenn., 
on Dec. 4. Frank received his MBA 
from American University in 
Washington, D. C., in 1972 and is 
currently. the general merchan- 
dising manager for Village Markets 
in Gallatin.... 

A daughter, Stacy Lee, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Kirkpatrick (Bren- 
da Lewis) of Jasper, on Jan 18. She 
joins brother Jay, 2. John works 
with the Walker County Health 
Department in Jasper. 


A son James Alvin, Jr., to Mr. and 


BAT GIRL—The crowd at a recent home game approved the addition of 
Auburn University bat girl Sara Trimble of Birmingham—Auburn Bulletin 


photo by Ron Dennis. 


Mrs. James A. Sharp (Ann 
Flaherty ’71) of Scottsboro, on Feb. 
10. J.A. is an Extension farm 
agent....A son, Christopher 
Cameron, to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis A. 
Hayward (Sharon Putnam) of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., on Sept. 24. 


= 4971 


WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 
ING: Susan Powell McCaulla is 
an agent with Jones & Rowell Real 
Estate, Inc., in Tucker, Ga....Linda 
Ann Wilson, received a master’s 
degree from F.S.U. and works with 
the State Pensions and Security 
Department in Mobile... 

Ltg). James R. Stewart, 
recently designated a naval flight 
officer, reports to Patrol Squadron 
16 at NAS, Jacksonville, Fla.... 
John Ross Gwaltney, working on 
a master’s from Auburn and doing 
research in Dothan...Lane 
Douglas Foil received his master’s 
in preventive medicine from the Un- 
iversity of Mississippi Medical 
Center and is presently employed as 
a local distributor for the national 
organization of Grit Newspapers, 
Inc., in Jackson, Miss... ` 

Martha Sue Herring Groceisa 
buyer of junior sports wear at 
Gayfers in Montgomery....Lt(jg). 
Hubert D. Hopkins, Jr., recently 


eo Pepi 


ee 


to 


awarded the “Gold Dolphins” of a 
qualified enlisted submariner 
aboard the nucléar submarine USS 
Skipjack, home-ported at Groton, 
Conn....Robert A. Johnson, 
recently granted a forester’s license 
by the State Board of Registration of 
Foresters and working for Con- 
tainer Corp. of America in Mont 
gomery.... 
William I. Twiner and his wife, 
Barbara Nell Black, own and 


‘operate Montgomery car washes 


and Bothan car wash. Their son, 
William S., II, was a year old on 
March 26 and the family lives in 
Montgomery....Dr. James M. 
Porter practices veterinary 
medicine at the Animal Medical 
Center in Olive Branch, 
Miss....Charles Robert Boyd, 
finance accountant with Price- 
Waterhouse in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


MARRIED: Harold L. Smithto | 


Janice Gaydon. Harold teaches 


high school agriculture and Janice 


teaches math at Abraham Baldwin 
College in Tifton, Ga....Sue 
Kennedy to David C. Parlier on 
March 8. Sue works for the Internal 
Revenue Service, and they live in 
Atlanta. ; 


BORN: A son, Brian Douglas, to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Douglas Guest 
_ (Patricia Skelton )of Tampa, Fla., 
on January 12. Doug is a sales 
engineer with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. and was recently ap- 
pointed to the corporation’s 
national recruiting team.... 

A son, David Benjamin, Jr., to Mr. 
and Mrs. David Benjamin Rouse 
(Cynthia Vestal) of Prattville on 

February 14....A daughter, 
Julianne, to Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
(Bob) Burns (Judith Ellen Jer- 
nigan) of Monroeville on January 
19. 

A daughter, Nicole Ellen Page, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Quin Gautier, Jr., 
(Jean Dumont) of Mobile on 
March 14. Jean is self-employed in 
architectural design and her hus- 
band is with Merchants National 

- Bank in Mobile... 

A son, David Murray, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Milton Williams, Jr., 
of Birmingham on Dec. 27. Davidis 
- president of Howell-Williams, Inc. 


1972 
Pennington LeNoir teaches 


school in Loxley....Cheryl Myers, 
is currently a speech clinician in 


_ Opelika. She has the lead in Lee 


nie P. Cain, sales representative 


with Elanco Products Co. His wife, 


Janice M. Sofge ’71 is a part-time 
sociology instructor for Troy State 
University at Ft. Rucker and they 
live in Dothan... 

2/1t. James C. Fussell is one of 
the first officers in the Air Force to 
earn senior pilot wings as a second 
lieutenant. He is a helicopter pilot 
with the 55th Aerospace Rescue and 
Recovery Squadron at Eglin AFB, 
Fia.... 

Ernest Gerald Hester is with 
the office of Sen. John Sparkman in 
Washington, D.C....Terry Lynn 
Veazey, supervisor with Avondale 
Mills. His wife, Carolyn May,isa 
personnel assistant with Avondale 
Mills and they live in Sylacauga.... 

Lt(jg).. Dennis Alexander 
Slocumb, Jr., is with the Navy at 
Great Lakes, Ill....John Lane 
Perry, headmaster at Chambers 


Academy. He and his wife, Barbara, - 


have a daughter, Christie Michelle, 
1%....William Frank Robinson 
and his wife, Sharon, are social 
workers I in Selma....Maj. William 
M. Dale, with the Marine Corps at 
Cherry Point, N. C....Maj. 
Frederick B. Craig is a member of 
Marine Fighter-Attack Squadron 
232 homebased at the MCAS, 
Iwakuni, Japan. 

MARRIED: Paul Howell 


1973 


Stanley L. Sailors is with South 
Central Bell in Shreveport, 
La....Gary P. Benefield, card room 
department head with WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Dunson Mill in 
LaGrange, Ga....Peter S. Linsley 
is working on his doctorate in 
molecular biology at UCLA in Los 
Angeles, Calif....Dr. Martha B. 
Harder, with Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University in 
Blacksburg, Va.... 

Chris Carol Liles teaches 
special education for the Homewood 
School System in Birmingham... 

William Irwin McCallum is 
with Factory Mutual Engineering 
in Atlanta....Phillip Thomas 
Jones, property auditor in cor- 
porate accounting with WestPoint 
Pepperell, Inc. in West Point, 
Ga....1/Lt. Cameron Gulliver 
Everton is with the Air Forcein Big 
Spring, Tex.... 

Maj. Phillip Alexander Merkel 
is with the Air Force Flight 
Dynamics Lab at Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio....Bayne Elliott Tip- 
pins, assistant manager with K- 
Mart in Warner Robins, Ga. He is 
married to Mary Grenyo ’70....Bill 
Blackmon, assistant loan officer 
with Opelika National Bank in 
Opelika....Donna McClung 
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Uh ele County Community Theatre’s first 
Wee fie production....1/Lt. Michael A. 
Monroe, a communications- 
electronics officer at Williams AFB, 
Charles V. Rice is a division ac- 
countant with Kellwood Company 
in Perry, Ga....Sgt. John R. 
Schneider graduated with honors 
from the Tactical Air Command 
Noncommissioned Officer 
_ Leadership School and is an air- 
borne weather observer at Hurlburt 
Feild, Fla.... 

Jnanabrata Gan Mukhopad- 
hyat, is an engineer I with Southern 
Services in Birmingham....1/Lt. 
Kerry Norman David, stationed 
at U-Tapao AFB, Thailand....Lon- 


Tyler, Jr., to Janie Kay Cash on 
February 14. They live in Jackson- 
ville, Fla....Carolyn Parks McCall 
to John Richard Jones on February 
15. They live in Macon, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Daniel Lawton, to 
1/Lt. and Mrs. Larry D. Maynard 
(Betty Ann Hose) of Ft. Bragg, 
N.C., on February 27. 1/Lt. 
Maynard is with the 82nd Airborne 
Division and his wife teaches 
children with learning disabilities 
in Fayetteville... 

A son, James Scott, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Bruce Hammock of 
Snellville, Ga., on September 11.... 

A daughter, Cathryn Leah, to Lt. 
and Mrs. William J. Dyer on 
March 16. 


Helms, service representative 
trainee with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in Marianna, Fla.... 
Capt. James B. Nichols, DVM, 
assigned to Wilford Hall USAF (% oat. i 
Medical Center at Lackland AFB, | ear r. ; YA: 
Tex....Roland Belew recently com- er a ee 
pleted work on a master’s in 
agricultural engineering at the Un- 
iversity of Hawaii and does research 
work with the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. His wife, Margaret 
McClendon ’72 enjoys being a 
housewife and beach bum. 


BORN: A daughter, Rachael 
Auburn, to Mr. and Mrs. David L. 
Jones of Dothan on Feb. 20. David 
is in merchandising sales for Square 

DD. GO 
MARRIED: Gwen Merrell 
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MISS AUBURN—Cindy Mahery, a juniorin fashion merchandising is the 
new “Miss Auburn” elected by the Auburn student body earlier this month. 
Cindy, of Athens, Tenn., has been a pre-college counselor, chairman of 


dramatic arts for the Auburn Union program, and a member of Angel 
Flight. 
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Smith to David Arthur Kyzer, Jr., 
on November 9. Gwen is with 
systems programmer data Center 
for Southern Services and they live 
in Atlanta....Ens. Robert Stephen 
Aicklen to Patricia LaDayne 
Peterson ’74 on August 10. They 
live in Jacksonville, Fla.... 

Norman E. Thielan, Jr., to 
Joan Melina Landreau on 
September 27. They live in 
Shalimar, Fla....Patricia Parrish 
to Reed Stutts on March 8. Pattiisa 
high school mathematics teacher, 
and they live in Huntsville. 


1974 


Peggy Dianne Watford Young 
teaches the third grade at 
Tallapoosa Academy in 
Dadeville....Paul Edward 
Schrantz, forester with Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp. in Perry, 
Fla:...Kenneth Wayne Taylor, 
meat cutter with A & P in 
Tuskegee.... 


James Robert Gober is an 
assistant unit forester with St. Joe 
Paper Co.-in Port St. Joe, 
Fla....Nancy Louise Barber, coun- 
ty extension agent trainee in home 
economics for the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service in Statesboro, Ga....- 
James Ralph Fitzpatrick, inter- 
nal auditor with Ralston Purina Co. 
in St. Louis, Mo.... 


master’s of Religious Education at 
New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary in New- Orleans, 
La...Candace Elois (Candy) 
Williamson is attending graduate 
school at the University of Arkan- 
sas where she was named to Who’s 
Who and Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa....Catherine Pace Morgan has 
a graduate teaching assistantship 
while working towards a master’s in 
speech communication at the Un- 
iversity of Georgia in Athens. her 
husband, William Donald 
Morgan, Jr., 73 is completing his 
second year of law school at the Un- 
iversity of Georgia. 


MARRIED: Roy Carl Brun- 
son, Jr., to Susan E. Reynolds’75 
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E) David Royce Jean is an assis- on March 15. They livein Sheffield. 
EG WHERE THEY’RE WORK- tant systems analyst with South IN THE ARMED FORCES: 
Wa i ING: Michael Bowden McGuffey Central Bell in Birmingham....D. Ens. Stan Starling is in Navy 
Hi i is a management trainee with Alan Wallace, aircraft records flight training at Whiting Field, 
iii pa Pacific Columbia Mills in Colum- clerk with Hayes International in Fla....Ens. Marc K. Knapp is 
HEEE bia, S.C....Jackie Gordon Milan, Midland City....Janis Lynn receiving basic jet training at NAS, 
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ALUMNUS HEADS DESIGN GROUP—G. Lloyd Philpot ’71 is the new 
president of the Atlanta chapter of the Industrial Designers Society of 
America (IDSA), which includes the states of Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. Mr. Philpot lives in Huntsville and is married to Annette 
Eloria Green ’71. He served on the first Design Advisory Council for the 
Federal Prison Industries and is'a member of the Human Factors Society 
and an affiliate member of the American Institute of Architects. 


metallurgical trainee with Republic 
Steel Corp. in Gadsden....Charles 
Feagin Brown, III, co-ordinator 
with Pearson, Tittle, Narrows and 
Associates, architects, in 
Montgomery.... 

Gayle Lynn Rommel is a flight 
attendant with Delta Air Lines bas- 
ed in Chicago, I1l.... Timothy John 
Byrd, youth counselor for Coffee 
and Covington counties with the 


Youth Services Bureau of Southeast - 


Alabama and lives in Enter- 
prise.... Denise Flourney, research 
technician in. a cancer 
chemotherapy laboratory at the Un- 
iversity of Texas Medical Branch at 
Galveston, Tex.... 


Patrick Womack is the first 
woman financial analyst with 
Houston National Bank, the 4th 
largest bank in Houston, Tex.... 


Kerry Janel Windsor is on the 
staff of Campus Crusade at the Un- 
iversity of South Carolina in Colum- 
bia, S. C. ....Patricia Lee Alford, 
DVM, research associate at Yerkes 
Primate Center at Emory Universi- 
ty in Atlanta....Carol Carson 
Gaither teaches fifth grade science 

at Wenonah Elementary School in 
Birmingham. 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: R. 
Kent Phillips is working on a 


Meridian, Miss....Ens. Michael G. 
Smith, in naval flight officer train- 
ing at NAS Pensacola, Fla.... 

Ens. Vincent L. Murphey, Jr., 
is in training to be a naval aviator at 
Pensacola, Fla....Lt. Col. Norman 
F. Rauscher is chief of the 
operations branch of the 11th 
Weather Squadron at Elmendorf 
AFB, Alaska.... 


2/Lt. Charles O. Lewis is a 
deputy missile combat crew com- 
mander at ‘Little Rock AFB, 
Ark....Maj. Don W. Box is being 
assigned as an instructor pilot at 
Webb AFB, Tex. 


